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Tickling and wrestling, toying with 
sticks and tires, animals young 
and old play together and by thern- 
selves, Such behavior appears 
crucial to normal development 
Could tt also be just pure fun? 
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fhe rails that stitched a nation 
together still haul its grain and 
Keep its commercial heart beating. 
A double supplement map focuses 
on ine Prairie Provinces. 


36 


The Confederate raider Alabama 
seized or burned 64 United States 
merchanimen before succumbing 
toa Union warship off France in 
lat4. Now a U. §.-French salvage 
team pieces together her story. 


67 


Burinplace of the tanga, Argen- 
tina's largess city counts |] million 
peonle—a third of the nation, Re- 
covering from economic missteps, 
they dance to the healthy beat of 
free enterprise. 


S4 


Celebrating the ordinary and the 
exalted, the sacred and the sensual, 
this beloved [9th-century individ- 
ualist still stands as an unabashed 
propitet of joy. 
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COVER: Enchanted Dy is frozen loy, a young Japanese macngue carries around aanowball it has made — 
aaenentiul example of anumeals' capacity for plav. Photograph by Mitsuaki fwage. 
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BY STUART L. BROWN 








It looks like a fight as a pair of 
iwo-year-old lions trom the 
same pride in Kenya contront 
each other (right). But although 
they seem to snarl, their teetn 
are not exposed, and their 
body language is more balletic 
han aggressive. They are 
merely playing at ngnting. in 
sumatra an orangutan hanging 


drink 


upside down to take 


tl 
a 


decides that the nver is entirely 
too much fun just for drinking 
Adults and young, alone 

and together, mammals anda 
many birds play—but why? 
Jo they gain anything 

from these exuberani 
displays, or do they do it 


just beacause it feels good’? 








9g HE END SEEMED VERY NEAR for Hudson, a Canadian Eskimo 
T... tethered near the shore of Hudson Bay east of Churchill, 
Manitoba. A thousand-pound polar bear was lumbering 
toward the dog and about 40 others, the prized possessions of 
Brian Ladoon,a hunter and trapper. It was mid-November 
199): ice had not yet formed on the bay, and the open water 
prevented bears from hunting 
their tavorite prey, seals. So 
this bear had been virtually 
lasting for tour months. 
Surely a dog was destined 
to become a meal. 

The bear closed in. Did 
Hudson howl in terror and try 
to lee? On the contrary, He 
wagged his tail, grinned, and 
actually bowed to the bear, 
as if in invitation, The bear 
responded with enthusiastic 
body language and nonag- 
gressive facial signals. These 
two normally antagonistic 
species were speaking the 
same language: “Let's play!” 

The romp was on, For sev- 
eral minutes dog and bear 


wrestled and cavorted, Once 





msoracenetwesiee the bear completely wra pped 
himself around the dog like a friendly white: cloud (top). Bear 
and dog then embraced, as if in sheer abandon (bottom). 
Overheated by his smaller playmate's shenanigans, the 


bear lay down and called for a time-out (far lefe). 


An ostrich feather tickles 

[he fancy of silver-backed 
jackal pups on the Serengeti. 
Adults somretinnes play catch 
with grass rats they have 
killed before eating them. 
These jackals usuaily mate 
for life. The females have as 
many as ei pute per litter, 
and some first-year offspring 
remain with their parertis to 


heip raise a subsequent litter. 


In thease close-knit families, 
Play is important to socialize 
lhe pups and especially to 
laach Tham reciprocal bond- 
irigj—the.give-and-take that 
some maladiustad furans 
never learn a6 children 


Every evening for more than a week the bear returned to play 
with one of the dogs. Finally the ice formed, and he set off for his 
winter habitat. 

This behavior has been witnessed repeatedly in Churchill but 
has not been reported elsewhere in the Arctic. Throughout the 
region, polar bears occasionally kill and eat sled dogs. Why 
should the Churchill bears behave so differently? Although he has 
not seen the phenomenon, biologist lan Stirling of the Canadian 
Wildlife Service says that the fall fasting of these Hudson Bay bears 
slows their metabolism so much that “they can almost be hiber- 
nating on their feet.” Perhaps thar saved the dog's life. Bur why 
would the bear play rather than-attack? This is. an open question, 
and it fescinates me. 

For years | have been intrigued by play behavior, especially 
how it has evolved over eons among mammals and birds. New 
and exciting studies of the brain, evolution, and ethology, or ant- 
mal behavior, suggest that play may be as important to lile—for us 
and for other animals—as sleeping and dreaming. Play is key to an 
individual's development and to its soca! relationships and status. 
Playful individuals often become adept at hunting and at winning 
mates. Among mammals and birds, abundant play and complex 
play are associated with more developed brains. 

Burt defining play is fraught with controversy. “No behavioral 
concept has proved more ill-defined, elusive, controversial, and 
even unfashionable,” renowned naturalist Edward ©. Wilson has 
written. After spending long hours observing animals, eventually 
| came to my own conclusions. | think. of play as spontaneous 
behavior that has no clear-cut goal and does not conform to a 
stereotypical pattern. To me the purpose af play is simply play 
irself; irappears to be pleasurable. 

Play also has benefits. It clearly aids in the healthy development 
of young animals, both physically and mentally, and is probably a 
boon to animals thar continue to play into adulthood. Conversely, 
if young are prevented [rom playing or maltreated so that their 
play is abnormal, their development may also be abnormal. 

This dark side of play—the implications of its absence —is what 
sparked my interest. in the subject in humans. As.a psychiatrist 
| have long studied the development of abused children who 
became violent adults. My first case was explosive. 

STUART L.. BROWN, a physician sumed television producer, resides 
in Telluride, Colorado, where he continues his stucly of play 
behavior. He isan the board of the Jane Goodall Institute. 
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Cn August |. 1966, 1 was.at the Department ol Psychiatry at 
Baylor College of Medicine in Houston, Teas, where | was 
on the faculty. Atabout noon |] was nunched over a radio: listening 


+ r I r 7 
toa fusillade of gunshots broadcast live from the University al 





Texas in Austin. A 25-year-old student named Charles joseph 


Whitman had hauled an arsenal of firearms to the top of the 





UNnIVeTSILY $ 2 7-Story tower. He began firing at anything that 


moved on the campus below. By the time a policeman and a vol- 
inteer stormed the tower and fatally shot Whitman, 13 people 
were dead and 3] wounded 

Governor John Connally ordered a tull investigation. Whar had 


made Charles Whitman tick? | was charges 





with. part of the 


Z | | 
behavioral study, and my team began interviewing everyone who 


had known him. Beneath Charlie's Mr. Clean image — he had been 
a Marine.an Eagie Scout. an altar boy—we found 2 history of vio- 
lence and brutaliry, with Charlle ancl his mother often abused hy 
his father 

But another, more subtle revelation emerged from our inter 
views —the absence of a normal play pattern. Charlie's teachers 


=a | ; here | Le Bete’ Sas ey ee eo eh 
recalled a trightvened little kid who never played spontancowsl; 





who olten slumped against a wall in the schoolyard while the 


Animals aft Play y 


Calves make mock charges, push one another, roll, gambol, and 


use [heir trunks to wrestle. They also play more elabonate games. 


In Ngorongoro Crater the author watched a six-month-oid mala 


repeatedly hice |r high arass, then ambush buffalo cawes ag rey 








by mimsell 

ter che itl stigation | beman thinki r MOS: BT | mone abou 
Charlie's lack of play, The next year] helped conduct a study al 
26 convicted murderers in Texas. The profiles of 90 percent ot 
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these young men showed either the absence of play as children} 
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Another examination. of 25 drivers who had either killed 
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Heit Cie - oy died lat rashi— Mest Werte oTvyile? trunk — 


Found that 79 nercent of them hacl had play abnormalities 
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powerful, positive force play is: Play is an important part o! 

healthy, happy childhood, and plavtol adults are of Lehi 
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“treat even brilliant indivicuals 
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makeup? During my homicide study contacted Jane Goodall and 
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studied since 1960 in Tanzania's Gombe National Park. She 
replied that chimps are among the champions of play among 
nonhuman primates and thar the capacity for play in youngsters 
seems inexhaustible. But she also hinted at the dark side of play, 
citing one youngster named Gilka. Having fewer and fewer oppor- 
tunities to play—her mother, Olly, was timid and began to avoid 
other families —the once gay and lively Gilka hecame increasingly 
lethargic. Goodall added that when the frequency of chimps’ play 
decreases, during weaning for example, it is a sure sign of depres- 
sion. Orphaned infants may stop playing altogether. 

The positive aspects of play were impressed upon me by Bob 
Fagen, an expert on animal play and on brown bears. |-spenta 
week with Bob and his wife, Johanna, watching bears at their 
study site, Pack Creek on Alaska’s Admiralty Island. Partly sup- 
ported by a National Geographic Society grant, they have worked 
there for ten years, compiling the longest and most intricate study 
of. animal play in the wild. 

Bob describes three general play patterns. The most common 
form, play-fighting and chasing, involves pursuing, wrestling, and 
hitting with no threat involved —we've all seen our pupples and 
kittens do this. Another type consists of kicking, leaping, and 
twisting in midair, as lambs and foals do apparently when feeling 
exuberant. The third kind is object play—playing with rocks or 
sticks or even toying with another animal. 

As we watched two juvenile bears tussle in a wrestling match, 
Bob described how play benefits growing animals; lt helps them 
master their bodies as they learn how to coordinate their 
movements. Play also helps animals discover how their world 
feels (mud is squishy, rock may be crumbly) and how ir can 
change (a gravel bar may build up in a stream alter several years). 
Perhaps most important, it promotes flexible behavior, making 
the player a jack-of-all-trades— resourceful and able to deal with 
the unexpected 

"| believe that play also teaches young animals to make*sound 
judgments,” Bob says. “Play-fghting; for instance, may let a bear 
learn when it can trust another bear and, if things get too violent, 
when it needs to defend itself. Play is.a rehearsal for the challenges 
and ambiguities of life.” 

The following photographs celebrate animals at play, many of 
them in tare form, 


National Geographic EXPLORER wil air ta The Nature of the Game” on 


January § at 9 p.m, ET on TRS Supers 





Antmals at Play 


Rearing up on a rook ledge in 
israel's Negev desert, a 
young male ibex invites two 
campanions to play, Stirnu- 
lated by his dispkay, the pair 
hegan @ game with each 
other, thumping their bodies 
together and knocking horns: 
These ibex olay-fight as if in 
preparation for later combai, 
when they will compare their 
strengin and establish their 
social-status. Ibex, mountain 
sheep and opats, champs, 
and thelr natives all exhibit 
antic play. living Wp to the 
name of their subfamily, 
Capringe, from “caper.” 
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SOLITARY PLAY 
Many (rammals and 
birds piay when alone 
Solitary games incluche 
Soomtanaaualy leaping 
and twisting the Dody— 
like this young Gighorn 
ensep—as well as 
boisternius WGking, 


PLAY-FIGHTING 
The social behavior 
invokes facial signals 
and body postures 
saying, No Marni will 
come." An aninmual may 
play carefully with a 
vaeiker ooporent to 
pokornae thw fur 


OBJECT PLAY 

Sticks or rocke often 
beacons toys for mam- 
matsand herds like Kees, 
hlew Jedlard parrots. 
Meas toes rocks in the 
aif anc sorties droo 
hen on roc —# 
WEeO-UP call to the 
humans inside 


SOCIAL PLAY 
WITH OBJECTS 
One young wolf uses a 
Stick to entice another 
ino 6 ey Chee 
Renpagied over ihe 
SAMe Ground, play 
(eaches animels: 
faxfurea—how thelr 


habitat leess 
COMPLEX | fs =" 
SOCIAL PLAY Lge eae 


Tickling garwes With its 
mother help a young 
chimparzes develop 
Intficate and creative 
play behawor. Chimpe 
chase, wrestle, pitnu- 
atte, turn somersaults; 
Play tug-ol-war, and 
Ree toys of obiects 
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The Rewards 

of Play 

More intricate and camplex in some spacies 
than in others, play behavior imparts impor- 
tant benefits, Animats that play gain physical 
streangin, endurance, and sailis weed in hunt 
ingaand fighting. They can learn flexibility, 
InveEntVENneSsSs, and yersatilty—traite that haip 
them survive and succeed later in life. Play 
also promotes social bonds. Itmay requiate 
development —for exarnple, active and pre- 
longed play may hasten weaning in kittens. 
From lessons earned in play-ighting, & young 
animal may also enhance its reproductive 
ghances by gaining social-status, 


Different soecins 

convey emotione with 

retatively sirrular 

expressions. For both 

(he mountain gorilla 
end the read tox (ave), - 
Felaxed, opan-moutnacd 7a 
gnne inves play. Wick os 
Open mouths wrth rigict > 
Muecies etoow fer, 
Exposed teeth can 
hignal anger 
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nore than 25 years, says, “Sormetimes fights can develop. but th 
hime (ley just played tag for nearly two fours.” Se tireless pla 
NES OU Ie stamina WoVeSs Reed Tor hong chases (0 Oring 
TOW Tose ancl oTnerT ore 

AMong acull lareyy Ss 260ras in Kenya (nant), a playhul Gite row 
may soon sional competition when these stallions vie for dominance 


In Rwanda atonm of primate lauchter called chuckling (above) ani- 
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Nnaeles 2 VOURG Mountain polis named NW ise 


Seograohic— by the late Gian Fossey. He's playing with his motne 
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® Homping with mom reinforces bonding and 4 sense of security 


Hoping to start @ lussia, a three-month-old leopard cub swats its 


5 
i 


mother in henvea's Masai Mara National Reserve, Wid or domestic 


an 


all ats toy wih other Cats of Gl ages, a5 weil as with prey Goth 
Pea and alive, inanimate objects, and virtually anything they can 


me ee ee 
Get (eer awe or 


Hanging upside down from a branch, a young ring-talied lemut 


Clays with its mother in Mactagasoar, Al play these axtramely soci 


ble primates hang trom trees, kick or grab one another, and stage 
pleuUpe on lhe ground. Their troops Include dominarit females with 
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* Play for the-sake of play: Among 
[he most Vivacious of animals, 
a dolphin bags near the bow 
wave ol a freighter in the Pacific. 
Known for thelr antics in 
captivity, dolphins inthe wild 
sometimes seek out human 
companions, such as surfers 
and scuba divers, lo play with. 

Dolphins: superb switming 

and navigational skills almusst 
always prevent them fram collic- 
Ing with ships they suri with. But 
in other species play can be 
costly. Falls or falling rocks can 
injure or sill intrepid climbers like 
lbex. Play can expose the young 
lo pvedators—yellow baboons, 
for example, attack juvenile 
vervel monkeys playing too far 
from adull supervision, Or, as a 
meray initating price of play, 
unDanous offspring may scare 
off prey thet adults have been 
patiently stalking 
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# (there were animal Olympics, his juvenile grizzly bear would go for 
tha god. On a sohussabie snowbank in Alaska’s Denali National 
Park, he slid to the bottom, ending with this four-point landing 

A Denali farnale and hear cub each exhibit ihe classic play face — 
mouths open, lew teeth displayed. “Flay is important throughoul 
animals ives, And it begins with (his kind of relationship,” says 
Bob Fagen, who tes studied bears in Alaska fora decade and has 


observed them tossing around salmori, sticks, and ings. They also 


lay a gama wilh ravens. “A raven will hop up toe sitting bear, which 


chases it. The raven fies away, circles back, and lands near the 


bear. Aggin (he bear chases, the raven flies, and on it goes.” 
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® The habitual character of every 
(feature to ap, recognized by 
lato in Thefourth century &.c 


ones 2 nIQn-Sspirnitesd young 


mountain goat in Montana's Gia- 
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qo an underwater back film. 























@ The happiest bear in the frozen north juggles 4 rare toy, a tire from-an 


equipment cache near Churchill, Attar besting a rval bear far the tire, 
this comedian later draped it around |is neck. Said photographer 
Norbert Rosing: “) was laughing so hard my vehicle shook.” 
On Alaska's North Slope in November 1993, the village of Kak- 
4 Tovik suffered some bizarre vandalism, Dozens of lights illuminating 
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ihe if Wa # i FAPSsirip Wee Che51 rove ay ae Te ise Ost py DCW ar hears lracks 


In ihe snow showed (ne pears were methodically Moving Tom ore bart 


to the neal. On another ocoasion witnesses saw them punching the 
ighis one by one. Was this aggression, or were the lights just playthings 
glowing irresistioly in the night? Will any scientist aver know? Sometimes 


animais soem to play even with them O 

















| By MICHAEL PARFIT 
| Photographs by DAVID  ALAN"HAR 
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| ILL BELL, the locomotive engineer on the Canadian 
Pacific Extra 3091 train, out of Regina, Saskatchewan, is 
whistling “Moon River.” This shows he’s feeling cranky. 
“Always whistle ‘Moon River,’ ” he told me once. “Calms 
you right down.” 

He has good reason to need calming. Right out of the yard, as 
the train started southeast down the branch line known as the 
Tyvan Subdivision, his second engine overheated, rang the 
alarm bell for five minutes, then expired for the day. a hate 
using one unit,” he said. “No pizzazz.” Then his | 





who was inexperienced, nearly jammed a switch. ee on our 
way home, pulling loaded grain cars, he has the throttle all the 
way to position eight, but though the engine roars and sways, 


A harvest moon chines on Saskatchewan wheal, a cash 
crop ever since the railroad brought early settlers to the 
prairie a century ago. Heading for Vancouver, engineer 
Pal Wells drives a train loaded with wheal, an export 
worth two and a hall billion dollars (U. 5.) a year. 








“We have a very 
gratifying job. I 
hear guys saying 
all the time, 

‘Where else do 
you get paid to see 
scenery like this?’” 


BARRY KENNEDY 


Canadian Pacific Rall 


Salely through the mist- 
shrouded Rocky Moun- 
faing, a train winds foward 
“insane recklessness” 
described the plan to build 
this transcontinental 
rallread. Yet once ihe 
government-supported line 
peaks in 1884, |i reshaped 
the nation and opened the 
interior to development. 
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Aiemooan s last sun slanis past a farmer visiting old 
Trends in ad Modse Jew Hotel. Rall passengers ance 
Sayed here, bul as their numbers dwittled, the hotel 
turned residential. Since 1990 the track thal services 
the city has carriad only freight trains 





surcly as these. His grandfather, son of a rail- 
road manin England, came bere as a-young 
man and worked on steam engines for the 
(PR. Bell's father worked for the railroad for 
42 years. From the age of six Bell himself 
wenl out Saturdays with his father in the 
steam locomotives, up and down some of 
these same lines. His father would put a can 
of beans upon the borer, they d cook hot 
dogs in the firebox, and they'd haul grain. 
The dream that made this world of grain 
was a dream of rails. Grain is the railroad’s 
biggest single commecdity, but the farmers 
couldn't have reached! the prairie without the 
railroad, and then, without the railroad, 
there would have been no way to market the 
abundant grain the prairie can produce 
The ides itself—of arailroad from coast to 
coast —is older than Canada, butit began to 
take shape just after nationhood in 1867 
Scan it became the single most important 
thread in the fabric of Canadian identity 


moment from ts past, as much myth as his- 
tory, wrote Pierre Berton, author of two 
best-selling books on the CPR, “the Spanish 
Armacla, the storming of the Bastille, the 
Boston Tea Party, the Long March, the 
Voortrek. Ours is unique, less violent but 
eqniully dramatic: the construction of @ line of 
steel to unknown shores to create a nation.” 
The story of the CPR ts almost as frequent- 
ly told to Canadians as the legend of King 
Arthur is told to Britons: A grandiose dream 
born long before Canada became a nation, a 
series of backroom political intrigues, a web 
of desperate financial maneuvers, ond an 
orcedl of construction across anctent granite, 
endless praine, and walls of rock, carried to 
triumph in 1885 by a young general manager 
named William C. Van Horne. The final 
spike—made of iron, not gold, since Van 
Horne did not like elaborate céremony—was 
driven 2? miles west of Revelctoke, British 
Columbia, on November 7, 1885. 
“Al Tecan say,” Von Horne remarked 


“Every nation rejoices in at least one cpic 


Half'a continent, largely onexplored, waited beyond Winnipag when 
the CPR began to lay tracks west, A challenge then as now, winter on 
the prairie sends a conducior to check a frozen switch (bottom), 
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when asked to speak that day, “is that the 
work has been well done in every way.” He 
had been. similarly terse in a speech the previ- 
ous month: “We were under the inspiration 
of a national idea, and went forward.” 


EFORE I RODE THE TRAIN, | few my 
smal] Cessna over the route of the 
main line from Vancouver to Regina. 
The farm fields lay, vast and withe- 
spread, across mile after mile of prairic; if | 
were to climb to the edge of space, ] would 
have only seen more, But the rail was almost 
invisible from as low asa thousand feet, Com- 
pared with all the things the rails mace possi- 
ble—the cities, the reservoirs, the highways, 
and the preat grid of farmiland—the track 
seemed utterly insignificant. The scratch it 
drew across the landscape looked like a faint 
Line on a big bold canvas, just a sketch drawn 
by a pencil among much brighter things. 

But that pencil drew Canada. This insig- 
nificant line made Winnipeg king and Regina 
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queen, led the stampede to Calgary, carried 
climbers to the Selkirks, founded industrial 
trade on Lake Superior, made fortunes in 
Vancouver, and brought the checkerboard to 
the prairie. Its link with grain 15 not Just a 
handclasp; itis a weld. 

On the Tyvan Sub our stops prove the link 
and give me a hint of trouble. Bill Bell brings 
the train to each little town along the track — 
Heward, Creelman, Fillmore. The towns are 
ticht low clusters of white clapboard houses 
nestled in trees, cach with a wide dirt Main 
Street, afew false-front businesses, a ball- 
park, and curling and beckey rinks. Ateach 
we pause, either to drop empty cars or pick 
up tall ones. At each stop one or more grain 
elevators tower over the train and over the 
whole prairie: The plain white or steel sides 
of the Suskatchewan Wheat Pool or United 
Grain Growers elevators or the wonderfully 
gaudy, orange-and-yellow elevators of the 
Pioneer Grain Company. 

In every prairie town the elevator has 
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A peese in the rhythm of the rails comes with 2 crew change in Swift Current 
saskatchewan, At the end of their run, the engineer and the conductor make tracks 
for the station, where they can arrange lor rest in the bunkhouse and a wake-up cal! 
belore their return to Medicine Hal. A new crew will take 5872 on to Moose Jaw 
Time at home depends on train schedules, seniority, and personal preference 





always been the symbol of commercial suc- 
cess. But when we get to Mewar, there is no 
elevator. The last of three was shut down in 
1985. And as we lumber northwest past the 
next town's single Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
elevator, Bell stares out the window with a 
knowing melancholy on his face. 

“Poor old Creelman," he says. “There's a 
town that’s sinking into the sunset.” 

Lknow. I'm fond of Creelman. As well as 
riding the rails here, I've been up and down 
the highway that parallels this stretch several 
times, trying to get to know this piece of the 
railroad, I"ve been to the annual Sports Day 
in Fillmore, where the curling rink was full of 
baseball players eating stenk. I've satin a 
library reading about Heward with a librar- 
ian who thinks she talks too much only 
because she gets to talk so little. And I've sat 
in Nicolina’s Cafe in Creelman with May 
Allan and Thelma Beckstead, talking about 
old Charlie Loucks, who used to run the bar- 
bershop and pool hall next door. May, who 
dropped by Nicolina’s to pick up five tapes 
from the movie co-op, is the town secretary, 
Thelma called herself “just an old farmer." 

“Tf a lady went in there,” Thelma said, 
nodding in the direction of the pool hall, 
*Charlie'’d cut her hair, but be wouldn't let a 
indy play pool.” 

Charlie died in 1985, and the pool hall has 
been closed since. That's how it is all along 
the Tyvan Sub, There isn't a single business 
left in Heward, and Creelman is down to the 
café and a general store, where once there 
were two groceries, service stations, and 
implement dealers. The town recently lost its 
high school, which has been consolidated 
with Fillmore’s, though Creelman students 
picketed the district school board, 

“Creelman's changed terrible much,” 
Thelma said. 

What's happening here? Mostly it's low 
grain prices, increased farming efficiency, 
and the high cost of equipment; vou have to 
have a bigger farm to survive, and bigger 
farms mean fewer people per square mile, 

“Fifty years ago there was.a family with 
eight children living on every quarter 5ec- 
tion,” Eliford Mott, a Creelman farmer, tole 
me. (A quarter section is 160 acres.) “Fifteen 
years ago my father, uncle, and I made a 
living off 11 quarters. Now those same 11 
quarters will support only one family,” 

We sat at the dining-room table in his 


50 


house in Creelman while his son, Josh, put 


praduation gift thank-you notes in blue enve- 


lopes. They were like good-bye letters; Josh 
wasn't likely to live here again, He was going 
to Saskatoon to study auto-body repair, 

“There's not enough people here driving 
curs and having accidents,” his father said, 
“to make an auto-bely shop viable.” 

Josh can't come back to the farm either. 
His parents are too young to give it up. 

Bill Bell is succinct about it. “With only 
income for one on the farm now," he says, 
“the others need to get gone.” 

At the Creelman crossing, Bell blows the 
whistle: Long, long, short, long. There are no 
cars to warn. We rumble slowly out of town. 


HE PARTNERSHIP between rail and 

farm is a conspiracy to attack distance. 

To each community the prairie may be 

intimate, but its dominant characteris- 
tic is expanse. From Winnipeg on the east to 
Calgary on the west is 839 rail miles; the 
whole Canadian prairie covers 275,000 
square miles. Distance itself is the enemy 
here; the train must conquer it to make the 
system work. 

A-few days after riding with Bill Bell, I 
catch CP Extra 5741 West at Moose Jaw, a 
big town with a railroad yard right through 
the middle of it, about 130 miles west of 
Heward, Creelman, and Fillmore. Grain cars 
irom places like the Tyvan Sub are gathered 
in the yard, assembled behind four or five 
engines, and sent west across the miles. 

stand waiting for o train on the edge of 
the yard. The air is full of the patient rumble 
of engines, the hiss of pressurized air, and the 
squeak of steel wheels on rail, This yard is 
huge: 15 sets of rails, which all seem full of 
cars; but the size of the operation it represents 
is amazing: Dimagine the grain like a river, 
threshed off the fields and flowing to the ele- 
Vators, pouring in a golden cascade down 
dozens of branch lines to gather at other 
yards like this in Regina, Swift Current, 
Medicine Hat, Lethbridge, or Calgary. There 
it becomes a Mississippi of grain, rolling 
down the long, thin pencil line to the coast. 

On engine 5741, the machine that drives all 
this enterprise, Duane Weekes eases the 
throttle back. The engines awake from a purr 
toa growl. This is called lifting the train, a 
feat of raw power. The speedometer climbs 
slowly to. 0.5 mile an hour. We feel gentle 


National Geographic, December 1904 





Tolems of the Old West, trackside grain elevators pul places like Tuxtord, Saskatchewan (above), and Carseland, 
Alberta (below), on the map, This picture is changing as the railroad closes less profitable branch lines and grain 
companies centralize slorage. “When you pull an elevator oul, the town dies,” notes CPA manager Jim Russell, 





thumps as the slack—spaces in the couplings 
between cach car, which can add as much as 
} percent to the length of the train—stretches 
ont down today's 5,000 feet —75 cars and 


Se | tons of ttn 


LLO AMY? Have vou had your 
supper, Amy?” Duane holds his cel 
lular phone hard to his right ear, 
talking to his four-year-old daughter 
in Moose Jaw. The throttle ’s in position 
eight, and we re 30 miles west of town, roar 
ing and ratthiing along at almost 50 

“we re away from bome for 5,800 miles a 





month,” Duane savs after hanging up. “We 
miss a lotdot Kodak Moments with our kinds 
['m paid really well for the time I'm awa, 
from home, but learn every penny af that 
You never get that time back.” 

The cellular phone is evidence of the 
changes in railroading. 

Used to get to the end of the road, and the 
mvs would go to the pub for the night,” one 
engineer told me. “In the morning they'd 


throw the conductor.in the caboose to sober 
up and drive the train home: That doesn't go 
on anymore,” (Crew jobs have been replaced 
by automation: Where once a crew of five 
took a freucht train across the rails, often 
there ts only the engineer and & conductor 
The caboose has bean replaced by an auto- 
MALL Sereoar on tie fasi Lair, known AS A Pesar- 
end device or, for unprintable reasons, a 
"Fred." And the pub has been renlacec| by 
the golf course. “Nice day for nine,” | once 
heard on the train's radio, and on anothe 
train an engineer spent a couple of minutes on 
the racdto setting ups foursome. Every crew 
book-in office huis golf tournaments 
posted on the wall 


fivers fo 


One thing hasn't changed from the very 
heginning though: Railroading’s hard on the 
family. You are subject to call at almost any 
hour, and freight trains run on only one 
echedule: Probably Late 

“Your wife always asks the same ques- 
tions,” Diane says. “ “When are you going 
to go to work, and when are you coming 





in the tangle of tracks al Calgary's Alyth Yard, computers sort through locomotives, flatcars, hoppers, and other 
units to assemble the trains that haul western wealth—grain, sulfur, potash, and petrolewm products—io market. 
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Up bul nowhere near running, 3 200-lon locomotive receives an overhaul al the Ogden Diese! Shop in Calgary 
Every five years or one million miles it gets (he same trealment, which can keep it rolling for 20 years or more, 


back?’ We never have the answers.” He 


pens a small retigerator in the cab and 

rinks one of two dozen bottles of water pro 
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Cowboys start young in High River, where contestants 
ala springtime rodeo ara all kids. A generation ago 
ranchers herded their stock to the rails and loaded 
them into caltle cors. Today trucks pick up cows al the 
ranch and deliver them directly to customers. 
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Straight as-an arrow shot at Ban, the railway culs 
through a wild realm where crews can sae more than 
two dozen bears during a single run 


it looks as if the dazzle of the CPR itself 1 
DiOWwiIng tie prarte grass before it 

The locomotives roar past. The coors are 
nen on the second unit 

ve heen on the Prairie 60 long that hen 
[see a cloud with darkness under it west of 
(lalgary, | think it’s the shadow of heavy 
rain. But it's a mountain. Suddenly we are 
foing Up long grades between walls of forest 
and sedimentary stone, Both the scene anc 
the railroad have changes| 

For the farmers and the eran Wie moun- 
tains of the Lanacian Weet are just more dis- 
tance to conquer. By the time the grain gets 
here, all the gathering 1s done, and it's time 
for the long haul. All that stands between it 
and the sen are two walls of rock—the Rocky 
Mountains mod the Selkirk rane the can 


vons of the Thompson anc Fraser Rivers 
and the toughest 1275-mile ctretch of track on 


thie raighroacd: the notonous Mountain Sub 


2 CLIMB SLOWLY out of Calgan 
Uohe the Row River between 
rroves of cottonwowds 


entire town where noone lives al 





the television series Lomedinne 
Deve. Entertainment rather than wheat sus- 
ined the railroad through here for years 
(CPR opened the northern Rockies to tourism 
and made Bantf and Lake Louise famous 
worldwide. There are no more CPR poassen 
ger trains; that's all over now. We creep 
uperace through Bani and Yoho National 
Marks like & moving thost town ourselves, 
passing both tourists and tears by the tracks 
ATtter descending throuch the two extra- 
orcinary Spiral Tunnels, in which the train 
completes two-thirds of a circle inside a 
mountain, [ get off at the town of Field and 
af oy in the ciean, met 4 PR bunkhouse 
Field has changed too. The town, deep in 
Canyon, was once & railroad village, but now 
L caters almost completely to toursts. Bill 
bell, who Was here in the sixties, remem 
ered tt as a cow-kickin , slam-bangin’ 
town, butnew it seems almost peaceful 
The people ] talk to in Field have the sefth 
nohished exterior of professional public ser 
vants. Itis a lone way from the prairie 
“The older guys,” jokes Wayne Tetrault 
they get scared of the hills over here.” 


Wayne is the locomotive engineer on CP 


Ektra 9015, which Djom in Field. This is the 
Crinnineg Ot the M4 ountatt Sap h 


sing AD 








More than mile tong, & grain train follows @ trio of 
locomotives leaving one of two Spiral Tunnats in the 
Rockies a5 its last cars, at bottom, approach the tunnel 
entrance. Spiraling reduces lhe steepness of the grate, 
but mountains sill punish equipment, A few mites west 
the crew of another train fixes a jammed brake. 
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in the eene lieht of the fires, and how, after a 


Light al the and of Spiral Tunnel No. 1 means a success 
ful passage. Numerous trains careened down the moun 
tain and crashed belore this route opened in 1909 


while, he heard the supervisor estimating 
damage over the radio, “In excess of three 
million dollars,” the super said, and 
Thacker, alive beyond any expéctation, 
leaner over the side of the locomotive and 
threw up. 

But now we don't talk about it, maybe 
because everyone who works on the railroad 
knows that, as Timmy Hamm said to me: 
“This can be anybody's train. You just hap- 
pen to be the person who's called for it, ancl 
there you are.” 

The trouble that calls for usis not the hill, 
but the power, 

Our last two engines.are running with the 
doors hanging open, but that doesn’t help, As 
we emerge from the Mount Shaughnessy 
Tunnel, a poorly ventilated, mile-long hole in 
the Selkirk Mountains, three of our four 
engines, cooked in the tunnel, switch out of 
action. The train, with the last surviving unit 
pouring its smoky heart out tn futile effort, 
comes toa roaring halt. We're stuck. 

These power problems are getting absurd, 
‘Ten days ago Wayne stalled inside this same 
tunnel with a coal train, The place filled up 
with diesel smoke so fast he had to disconnect 
his units from the rest of the train and drive 
out to open air just to stay alive. | happened 
to be in the railroad's offices in Revelstoke at 
the time and overheard the engineer on the 
radio. The two men on the crew knew they 
would have to go back in that place sooner or 
later, and the engineer was discussing the 
train's emergency gas masks. 

“I've been reading the literature on these 
masks,” he said, a little plaintively, ‘and it 
says ‘Use in a well-ventilated place.’ " 

Well-ventilated does not describe this tun- 
nel. We're lucky we didn't get stuck in there 
ourselves, As Wavne and Frank work to get 
the train inching forward, I look back. 
Clouds of smoke pour from the tunnel’s 
mouth, It looks like the gates of hell, 

“Where are you, Wayne?” asks a voice oan 
the radio, the engineer of a train behind us. 

“Stalled,” Wayne says, “Got four on the 
head end, and three of them died." 

“nly three?" the voice says sardonically. 
Lremember what another engmeer sail 
when one of his engines gave out: “The lead- 

ers of the company now are ivory-tower 
people. The power's falling apart; the tun- 
nel isn’t working. Yet they've got these big 
projections.” 
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The Canadian Pacific's history has always 
been full of contention; if this were an Old 
Weet family, it'd be riven by feuds, subter- 
fuge, and gunpiay. Today the issues are the 
killing of branch lines, the subsidies, the rail- 
road's attempts to streamline. A CPR hand- 
out itself acknowledges the rough edges of its 
awn reputation: It-shows a farmer staring at a 
flat tire on his tractor: “ST !®/ the CPR!" 
he says. 

But the day-to-day partnership between 
rail and farm has power of its own. It may be 
running with its doors hanging open, but it's 
still going up the track: There's something 
sustaining about the value of the work itself. 
If 1 come back here in ten years, I'm sure 
Dennis Smith and Terry Hanson will still be 
farming, and Bill Ball, Duane Weekes, ancl 
Wayne Tetrault will still be working on the 
railroad. Ten days ago when Wayne was 
involved in the smoky stall tn the Mount 
Shaughnessy Tunnel, he eventually put on 
one of those masks and drove back into the 








smoke to help pull the train out. This was 


lovalty not to his bosses but to his train —and, 
ina way, to his partnership with Bill Beil and 
the people of the Tyvan Sub. 

"T guess you do it,” he says now with a 
shrug. “Whatever it takes to get the train 
going again.” 

For all the railroarclers I met from the 
Tyvan to Vancouver, that was always the 
bottom fine. 


HE WHEELS KEEP MOVING, and the 

grain rolls west. The scanner:calls in 

our progress: “Total axles 384, no 

| alarms.” It's a different voice out 

here. In the mountain region someone decil- 
ed that the scanner took too much radio time 
to give its reports, so the automated voice 
was specded up. Now the authoritative 
thirsty guy in the hut chirps out reassurance 
as if he’s been breathing helium. 

Finally, on the afternoon of the fourth day 
after leaving Moose Jaw, I ride with the grain 
into Vancouver. 

The last miles are fast. It’s double track: no 
meets and 50 mph. The prairie could be half 
way around the world; this is an utterly ditf- 
ferent landscape: mountains, forest, and 
water. We pass a cedar-shingle yard, kids 
fishing under a bridge, anda huge sulfur ter- 
minal surrounded by heaps of vellow, The 
tall skyline of the citv shows up ahead, At last 
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Living aione in Revelsinke, British Columbia, conductor Shane Astra bikes, hikes, fishes, and hunts on his 
days off. In Catgary, engineer Barry Kennedy comes home to an armtul of activily—his children. “Sometimes 
I don't see them for three days al a time,” he says. “Ao way could | trade this lor nine-to-five though.” 
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A hissing stream of wheal fills the hold ol a ship in 
Vancouver's harbor. Just offshore. freighters wait to 
fake on grain and other commodities delivered by rail, 
an indispensable link between Canada’s heariland and 
the increasingly important markets of ihe Pacific Aim. 


we Coast into the yard-of one of the many tall 
grain terminals on the shore of Burrard Inlet 
‘The engineer, David Partridge, backs 
nieces of the train inte three different sidings 
He has to talk on one radio frequency to his 
COndUc Lor and on another to & yard eneineer 
he calls Long Country. He has to trost the 


radio yoices completely; os he backs up blind, 


he looks serenely ahead, This is incredibly 
hectic compared with the steady running of a 
train cross-country, and | wonder how long 
before he starts whistling “Moon River.” It 
In the 
middie of it he grins at me and savs, ‘see 
what we have to go through?” 


turns out he's having wo rreal time 


soon each car will be pushed into the ter- 
minal, and an operator will open its hatches 
with a pneumatic crank called a sidewinder 
(arain will pour outin a sudden smooth gold 
en rush, and the car will creak as its coiled 
springs rise. [In 12 minutes the car will be 
empty. [Che grain will be cleaned and graded 
Che chaff, seeds, ancdoeven dust will be 
siphoned off an 








Clean @rakin will be stored ane eventually run 


_d 


turned into feed pellets, The 


locay the 


across a high conveyor into a ship 


thin ie the Pisces Pioneer, a Hone Kong es 
cf! taking on 33,000 tons of soft white spring 
Wheat, bound for Chile 
the conveyor dumps grum into the bold 

I get off the train. I look around at the tall 
Vancouver skyline, at ships waiting in the 
harbor, Behind itall [see the [yvan Subdivi 
sion: Heward, Creelman, and Fillmore. I 
miss it. | miss Nicolina’s, Elifored gnd Josh 


I can see cust where 


Mott, Dennis and Judy Smith and their kids, 
Lihat spirited! next generation of the land 

You can't see many things on the prairie, 
but evervthing you can’t see goes down deep 
When | started, | thought the tough side of 
the tracks was the challenge of the moun- 
tains. [ was wrong. Un the prairie the moun 
tains are in the ground: the hard terms set by 
the land and the railroad 

The dream sketched out over a century ago 
by the pencil line of the tracks has come true 
more grandly than the dreamers imagined 
Now the dream is amng, and the power that 
drives it is tagged. But the dream runs deep 
The people of the prairie reach down into the 
earth with that calm resolve of generations 
and take hold among the tnvsible mountams. 
With strength of arm, will, and history, they 
bring up life. Chen a train comes by, run by 
people Who have also been doing this for gen 
erations, and takes the lile to the world 
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Avenging Angel of the Confederacy 


By MAX GUEROUT 
Photographs by ROD M. FARE 





LIDE TOL ET DIEU T'AIDERA—God helps 
. those who help themselves.” 

I found these French words buried 180 feet 
deep on the dark and violent bottom of the English 
Channel, carved on the brass ring of a steering wheel lying in the 
scattered wreck of a Contederate ship, the C.S.8. Alnbama 

The Alabema was built in England and never set anchor in a 
southern port, but almost single-handecly she drove the Union 
flag frorn the high seas during the desperate vears of the Civil 
War. In a tireless, 22-month rampage through three oceans, she 
burned or captured 64 merchant vessels and a Union warship. 

Off the coast of Normandy in France, where she had finally 
limped to Cherbourg harbor for dry-clock repairs in June 1864, the 
Alabama was cornered, shatterecl, ancl sunk by the U.S.S. Aear- 
sarge in one of the century's most romanticized naval battles. I 


was the last gunnery duel in the era of wooden ships, when 


With a French motto whispered in brass, a. ship's wheel ring found near a holf-buried propeller 
identifies the Confederate raider Alabauma—sunk off France in 1864 ana lost for 120 yeurs. 
French and American volunteer divers and archaeologists now struggle to salvage her remains, 
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men glared at each other at potnt-blank range 
with unsure weapons and—with overtones of 
chivalry—took mercy on survivors and hon- 
ored each other's officers. 

The Alabama stirred passions long after 
the Civil War ended. In 1872, following a 
historic International arbitration in Geneva 
of the Algboma Claims, Great Britain was 
forced to pay 15.5 million dollars to the 
United States a5 compensation for the de- 
struction of ships and cargoes by the Alabama 
and other British-built Confederate raiders. 





Alobama fod the “proce of a swan,” wrote her captain, Raphael 
Semmes—but she preyed like a raptor on Union merchant ships. 


She wos finolly defeated by tie USS, K 


of-war that sank her off Cherbourg, France. Baona 15,000 people 
lined area bluffs (lower left), hoping to glimpse the battle that 
raged several miles offehare. Edouard Manet, said to have 
watched the fight from a boat, painted Alabama's fornous death 
(upper left), She lost 2] men. Wounded survivers made o votive 
model of her (abowe) for a local church. “It is inaccurute,” says 
Claude fennet, who restored it. "But it was built from the heart.” 


For 120 -vears the Alabama was considered 
lost. The water was too deep, the currents too 
wicked, to consider salvage: But in October 
1984 the French Navy minesweeper Circe, 
under command of Bruno Duclos, discovered 
an unknown wreck seven nautical miles off- 
shore, French minesweepers, still clearing 
World War 0 debris, had been looking out 
for the Alabama for vears; 0 search of the bat- 
tle area had become part of their trang. 
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Retired French Navy captain MAX GUEROUT 1s 
chiel archaeologist forthe (.5.5, Alabama, Rob 
MM. Fans, a photographer based in Cedar Grove, 
North Carolina, is currently working on his-third 
book about shipwrecks 


c.S.35. Alabama 





Duclos launched a small, remotely oper- 
ated underwater vehicle to take photographs 
ant finally dispatched scuba divers to the 
seafloor. An iron chimney stood in the semi- 
darkness. Coal was scattered about, as well 
as 19th-century English china made in Staf- 
fordshire. They had found the wooden hull of 
a warship of the industrial age, 

As excitement mounted on both continents, 
the French Navy called on me to confirm the 
wreck’s identity, Was the Alohome really 
within reach? And whose ship was she now? 
Britain, France, and the 
United States all hada stake. 
The U. 5. had assumed other 
assets of the defunct Confed- 
erate States, and some Amer- 
icans wanted the Aiebome 15 
a symbol of southern honor. 
The British wanted Alobanta 
artifacts and a replica of the 
ship for a dockside develop- 
ment in Liverpool. But the 
wreck was situated well 
within today’s 12-mile limit 
of French territorial waters, 
and the people of Cherbourg 
had developed an ¢motional 
nittachment to the Albarn 
and ber cause. The battle 
seemed as much a part of 
French history as American. 


8 oO MANAGE the pro}- 
ect, the C.3.3. Alo- 
bom Association was 
formed, headed by 

Ulane Bonnel, then presi- 
dent of the French Commis- 
sion for Maritime Histor. 
In the summer of 1988, while waiting for the 
diplomatic debate to resolve, we began our 
evaluation of the wreck under a permit issued 
by the French Ministry of Culture and Com- 
munication, together with such American 
experts a5 William Still and Gordon Watts of 
East Carolina University. 

The cold, murky, and hazardous waters of 
the English Channel allowed us a clive season 
of only two to three weeks in early summer. 
The current ran from three to four knots, like 
a swift river that changed direction four times 
in 24 hours. Divers could work only at slack 
tide, which lasted about an hour, and then 
for only two 15-minute periods, 
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C.S.S. ALABAMA 


Rebel With 
a Cause 


When the Alabama was com- 
missioned in 1862, her orders 
were to “attack, subdue, scut- 
tle, and take” Union merchant 
ships. She obliged. Over 22 
months and 67,000 nautical 
miles she destroyed or ran- 
somed 64 vessels, Insurance 
rates soared, further withering 
northern commerce. By the 
ime Alabama reached Singa- 
pore in 1863, Union ships had 
flocked to neutral ports like 
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Atlantic 
cean 


cowering birds, and “there 
was no such thing as flushing 
them,” wrote Semmes. 

A bark-rige@ed steam sloop, 
Alabama cruised uncer sail to 
conserve coal. Crew lowered 
her funnel (A) and hoisted her 
propeller into a well in the hull 
(B) to reduce drag. She would 
appreach an enemy ship dis- 
guised with a false flag, board 
it, take supplies and prisoners, 
and leave it in flames. 










South 
Atlantic 








North 
Pacific 


Ocean 








The work was difficult and frustrating, but 
slowly the outlines emerged. The Alabama 
rested at a 30-dep¢ree angle to starboard, 
square against the tide that had whipped 
sand and shell debris through her for more 
than 120 vears, Protective dunes had built up 
on the starboard sice, but entire sections of 
the ship hact been torn away 

And the scene changed each day, random- 
ly, as artifacts and objects appeared ancl dis- 
appeared in the sand with the shifting tides 
The sand had created a stark beauty: Slowly, 
wood and metal objects 


had heen scoured aru 
molded into graceful, 


streamlined figures. 

Qhur divers were Te- 
markably skilled yolun- 
teers from local 
diving clubs—the Sports 
Association of the Naval 
Dockyard (ASSAM) and 
the Cherbourg Swimming 
and Diving club (CNP). 
Jean Olive of ASAM 
custom-built our 26-foot 
sthiniess-stee! dive beat, 
Asam J0f, from leftover 
material. 

But at nearly 200 feet, 
scuba diving can be ciffi- 
cult. Nitrogen narcosis, 
brought on by increased 
pressure of nitrogen in the 


wo 


brain, blurs perceptions. 
[ would ask the divers 
precise questions: “What 
was the diameter of that 
piper” And I would get 
answers ranging from 
eight Lo thirty inches. 

The Crrce's navy divers 
had brought up & copper 
kitchen chimney and 
brass strips that formed 
tracks for a pivoting ran- 
non. We salvared cups and saucers, a teapot, 
an iron pulley, ond various tantalizing 
machine parts. We identified the capstan 
and the anchors, and finally we found the 
wheel with the ship's motto 

Arter hyo weeks I could sketch a site plin 
and profile of the wreck, matching it agus 
the original ship's plans we hac received 
from England. Not every piece fit the puzzle 


C.S.4. Alabama 





The KRearsarge and her I}-ineh Dahl- 
fren connen (top left) easily bested 
Captain Semmes (left, foreground), 
who fought with a weary crew, damp 
powder, faulty fires, and o peeling 
hull, Bren ao, the outcome might have 
shifted had a dud Alabama shell that 
lodged in the Rearsarge's rudderpost 
(above) exploded. A trophy of war, it 


wos later sent to President Lincoln. 


Mechanical technolory and metallurgy grew 
in bursts of imagination in the mid-1860s, 
and the 4labama was built in secret, its speci- 
fications purposely obscured. Tt was launched 
ina hurry, just one step ahead of outraged 
Union diplomats in England 


N 1807, TO COUNTER a northern blockade 
of ports that was strangling the Confed- 
eracy, southern stratemists envisioned a 
feet of swift cruisers that would destroy 

Union shipping on the hizh seas, punish Yan- 
kee traders, and perhaps 
lure Unton ships away 
from southern ports in 
pursuit 

The Alabama, built at 

John Laird Sons and 
Lompany near Liverpool, 
became the most potent 
of the dozen or-so cruis- 
ers: She rolled into the 
Mersey River.as No. 290 
and was christened the 
Faunce, Britain was offi- 
cially neutral, but many 
of its citizens backed the 
Confederacy because 
their mills were depen 
cent on southern cotton 
The Sritieh could not 
lemally build @ Confeder 
ate warship because thal 
would violate interna- 


ie PL 


tional rules of neutrality, 
so Arica was spirited 
away from Liverpool, 
ostensibly £5 & Commer 
clal vessel. She even car- 
ried.a party of “laces 
and gentlemen” a5 @ ruse 
during what were up 
posed Lo be sea bras 
Instead of returning to 
the shipyard, Anrrce 
dropped off her passen- 
fers downnver and hemcied for the open sea— 
aswift and powerful cruiser whose technol- 
ofy was on the cusp of change from sail to 
steam. She was built of the finest oak, with a 
bottom sheathed in copper. She was rigged as 
a three-masted sailing bark but powered by 
coal-burning boilers and-twin horizontal 
steam engines. She was capable of 13 knots 
For better streamlining, her funnel could be 
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telescoped and her propeller lifted free ol 
the water to avoid drag while the ship was 
under sail 

‘DT think she was the most beautiful ship 
that ever touched the sea,” wrote the man 
who would be her executive officer, Lt 


John McIntosh Kell of Darien, Georgia 


Chi the land of Tercera, in the Avores 
Porn rd wees oubntted tor war, FARING on A 
Walling load al SLOPES, onl. Ane). Fun: | he 
technology of naval armament, too, was i 
transition; She took on six traditional, fixed 
i2-pound cannon that fined solid shot and 


wo prvot guns. One of these, a 110-pound 





Rattles blotfest moment: After o shell ex- 
plodes ata gumport on the Alaboma—tilling or 
wounding nearly half the 22-nuin gun crew 


mngled bodies are removed, and First Liew- 


filed Blakely fun, was a she!l-finne artillen 
piece of the future 
Also waiting in the Awores were thi ship 


new olfimers 


-Including Lapt. Raphael 
ry oman wet Cerin Kell, Center, wells for replocemen fe. 


Semmes. 2 small, austere, wi 

nomaded his brown handlebar mustache with 
1 i 

such panache that his men called him “Old 
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Divers prip corroded 
wreckage of the Ala- 
boma, which Hes nearly 
200 feet deep in frigid 
woters, Sediment clouils 
VLSLoT, dnd raging cur- 
rents anid the threat of 
nitroren marcogia birt 
dives to 15 minutes 
Shiftine sands reveal 
capper coins and a gal- 
levy cupbourd stucked 
anith ching, “its quite 
moor to find debtors 


of daily life,” says Joe 


(ruesmon fabove, at left), 
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Beeswax,” Semmes was born in Maryland, 
made his home in Mobile, Alabama, and had 
a special distaste for New England. Yankees. 
Kell, the “luff,” or first lieutenant, was by 
most accounts fair-minder, tall and erect, 
with a full beard calculated to underline his 
authority. 

(na Sunday morning, in international 
waters, the Confederate ensign of Stars and 
Bars was hoisted over the ship renamed 
C.5.5. 4/éobama, anda brass band broke into 
“Dixie” as the men cheered. The ship's crew 
of 120, recruited largely from the origina! 
complement of the Avirica, was @ diverse 
group—mestly English but including a few 
Canadians and a Portuguese steward named 
Antonio Bartelli. They were interested more 
in high wages and prize money than in flag 
and country. 

“Now, mv las... |” Semmes told them 
fit his first muster, “we are going to burn, 
sink, and destroy the commerce of the United 
States. Your prize money will be divided pro- 
portionately,... Any of you that thinks he 
cannot stand to hit gun, [don't want.” 


ITH THIS MIXED ship's company, 
most of them “incorrigible young 
rascals" from Liverpool, as Lieu- 

@ tenant Kell called them, the Aia- 
boma steamed off into the North Atlantic and 
notoriety, She eventually sailed 67,000 nauti- 
cal miles, sacking whatever Union merchant 
vessel or whaling ship came her way, 

“We lived almost entirely on our prizes," 
wrote Kell, “When we bad all we wanted, 
we set fire to the captured ship and sailed 
away to lock for another.” 

Northern newspapers fumed and damned 
the Alabama and other Confederate raiders 
as “pirates” and “plunderers,” acting out- 
side the rules of warfare. Semmes, who scru- 
pulowsly observed current “prize laws,” 
vehemently denied the accusations: 

Steaming toward Galveston, Texas, in 
early (863, the Adgbamea encountered her first 
enemy warship, the U.S.5. Hatteras, an iron 
side-wheel steamer, With Semmes shouting 
"Give it to the rascals!" she cank the Union 
ship in 13 minutes, dropped off the Vankee 
prisoners in Jamaica, and steamed off to 
South America. 





coln’s secretary of the Navy, sent 18 warships 
in pursuit, complaining, “[t is annoying 


C.5.5. Alabama 


when we want all our force on blockacle cuty 
to be compelled to detach so many of our best 
craft on the fruitless errand of searching the 
wide ocean for this wolf from Liverpool,” 

In May 1863, about the time that Robert 
E.. Lee was-marching his army toward Get- 
tysburg, the Alabama stopped for repairs and 
resupply in the port of Bahia in Brazil. Then 
she took once mort to sea, adding to her 
growing list of victims. When they anchored 
in Saldanha Bay, near Cane Town, in South 
Africa, the crewmen discovered they were 
regarded as heroes; an admiring Boer even 
took Kell on an ostrich hunt. But the crew's 
conduct ashore enraged Semmes, who com- 
plained to Kell that they were “faithless in 
the matter of abiding by their contracts, liars, 
thieves, and drunkards.” 

In Asian waters her reputation for swift- 
ness preceded her. When she tied up at New 
Harbour, near the British colony of Singa- 
pore, awed Malaysians called the Alabama 
Rappal fianiu, or ghost ship, because she 
would appear out of nowhere. Kighteen 
American merchantmen were anchored in 
New Harbour, but about half changed their 
registrations within days, for fear of attack. 

When Semmes intercepted the bark Marta- 
ban, with a lond of rice, she was flying the 
British flag; but Semmes knew she was a 
Yankee. Her captain, Samuel Pike, had the 
unmistakable Yankee brogue, and although 
be produced English registry papers, he could 
not come up with the Martaban's bill of sale. 
When Pike refused to yield, Semmes declared 
that he was “not to be humbugeed by any 
sham papers” and ordered the bark burned. 
Many ships that flew the Union flag never 
returned to U. 8. registry after the war, and 
some historians say the merchant fleet of the 
United States never fully recovered. 

The Afodomea left the Indian Ocean early in 
1864 and steamed back toward Europe. At 
home the South bad been defeated at Gettys- 
burg and Vicksburg, and Union eunboats 
were patrolling the Mississippi, 

“We are like a crippled hunter limping 
home from a long chase,” wrote Semmes in 
his diary. Much of her gunpowder had ceteri- 
orated, and the ship, Kell observed, was 
“loose at every jomt, her seams were open, 
and the copper on her bottom was in rolls” 
when she pulled into Cherbourg harbor on 
June 11, 1864, hoping to dry-dock for an 
extensive overhaul, 


ii 


On June 14, ominous news: The 0.8.8. 
Aearsarge, a black-hulled, 1,030-ton Union 
warship, in fighting trim, was steaming for 
(Cherbourg. Her captain, John Winslow, was 
ill with malaria ane out of favor with his 
superiors but anxious to redeem himself. He 
remembered Semmes from the Mexican War, 
when they had been on the same side, had 
even roomed together. On June 14 the Aeer- 
saree appeared off Cherbourg, 

Raphael Semmes had three options: He 
could attempt an escape, but the Alabama 
was in serious disrepair. He could abandon 
the ship at the French wharf, rationalizing 
that it had served its purpose, He could fight. 

some historians argue that Semmes ceci- 
sion to face the Aeariorge was a beau geste, 
chivalrous gesture. “Semmes could at least 
stnike a blow for the honor of the Confederate 
Navy,” writes John Taylor in his new book, 
Confederate Raider: Raphael Semmes of the 
Alabama. Others maintain he misread the 
hopelessness of his position and sacrificed his 
menand his ship frivolously, But on that day 
Semmes was spotling for a fight 

“Mr. Kell... ." Semmes told his heuten- 
ant, referring to the Stars and Stripes, “Iam 
tired of running from that Naunting rag!” 

The Algpoma took on tons of coal. The 
crew scrubbed decks and polished brasswork, 
sharpened swords and cutinsses, Che whart 
rats from Liverpool, who had never even 
seen the American South, prepared to risk 
their lives for it, singing: 


He're homeward bound: we're home- 
urd bound, 

Ama soon shall stand on Exelisit 
ground, 

Bul ere that English land we see, 

We first must fight the Rearsarger. 


The Aearserge lurked outside the Cher- 
bourg breakwater to wait for reinforcements. 
In Cherbourg there was talk of the Union 
vessel's use of heavy chains, slung over the 
sides to protect the bull and engine parts. The 
chains were held in place by wooden slats, 
making the hull look normal from a cdistance. 
Hut the Aearsarge had thus become an 
armored warship. Wf Semmes heard the 
reports, and there is strong evidence that 
he did, he chose to ignore them. 

instead, Semmes exhorted his crewmen: 
“The name of your ship has become a house- 
hold word wherever civilization extends. 
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Bits of Alaboarnia |ris- 
tory—bone buttons, 
ndibs, brass sorvws, 
a thimble (top)— 
were found in a 
water glass, per- 
harps tossecl 
there from a sail- 
ors pockets. Rach 
artifact sigrests i 
tale, The gimballed 
oil lomp recovered this year (left) may hove 
lighted the captain's cabin. A. cream pitcher 
encrusted with mineral deposits (above) might 
hove teetered on mess tables. A tarnished 
40-reis coin (right) wos litety acywired when 
the Alabama anchored off Brazil 
The ship's diverse crew—American, English, 
Websh, German, Portuguese—were both rowdy 
ond refined. They hod a brary, pove lectures, 
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formed @ glee club, performed plays. Chess oni 
backeonumon went “full biost,” wrote Alabama 
L.. Arthur Sinclair in his memoirs, though 
cordmaying was prohibited. For relief from 
battle drills one ship's chores mem would fish, 
swim, ail, ard folly their price momey—a 
“fowerite amusement.” Ar nipht fiddles, puiturs, 
and votces wotled. “Your musical bore has no 
conscience, and Likes an dudience, willing or 
unwilling,” wrote Sinclair, The crew capped 
the evening by singing 

Dixie" or 
“Bonny Blue 
Flog.” At eight 
bells all fell 
silent, and men 
went on witch 
or to their ham- 
ntocks—ine 
dreams of home. 








A commodious ship, the sleek 220-foot-long Alabama wis appointed in England with Stafford: 
chire chind, a freshwater condenser, ond four ornate flash tollets. Divers four one filled 


with mussel shellx (abowe); another wis restored for display, its brass hundle intact (below). 


Ensconced in lead, the ceramic bowls depict boating scenes sett in romuritic landscapes. 
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Un that warm Sunday morning, June-19, 
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painter Edouard Manet, who later painted a: 
scene of the battle, 

Winslow unlimbered the gunsof the Arer- 
sorge and waited. As he was about to read the 
scriptures for religious services, the lookout 
bellowed, "She's coming out, and she's head- 
ing straight for us!” 

As the Alabama closed in, her crew sanded 
the decks so they would not become slippery 
with blood. Winslow pulled the Kearsarge 
two more miles out to sva to avoid being in 
French waters and to make sure he could cut 
off the Alabama, lest she try to escape, 
wounded, back to France. 

And then the two ships were on each other, 
though they remained more than a quarter 
mile apart. After 15 mimutes of ineffective 
firing, a shell from the Alabama ripped 
through the bulwarks of the Aeuarsarge and 
exploded on the quarterdeck. Another tore 
into her sternpost, shaking the ship's timbers 
Violently, but failed to explode. 

(in that hinge the battle seemed to turn, 
and Semmes soon realized something was 
wrong. “Our shell,” he later wrote, “though 
apparently exploding against the enemy's 
sides, were doing him but little damage.” 

Shot smashed the Alabama's steering appa- 
ratus. A shell exploded near the ait pivot gun, 
killing or wounding almost half the gun crew. 
A shell fragment ripped into Semmes’ right 
hand as he stood on the quarterdeck, but he 
staved at his post. Seamen were now stripped 
to their waists, drenched in sweat and black 
with powder. The ships were enveloped in 
smoke and circling each other, as one sailor 
remembered, “like two flies crawling around 
on the rim of a saucer.” 

The spectators in Cherbourg could not see 
the two ships but could hear the dampened 
sound of guns and see the clouds of «moke 
that floated over the Channel. 

A shell passed through the Aladant's star- 
board side after 45 minutes of battle, collaps- 
ing a coal bunker, Steam pressure fell. Water 
nase almost up to the furnace fires. Kell 
rushed below to find water pouring throuch 
holes the size of horses. 

A few minutes after noon Semmes gave wp 
his ship, ordering Kell to haw! down the col- 
ors. “Tt will neverdo... ," he told him, “for 
us to go down and the decks covered with our 
gallant wounded." 

After some of the injured men had been 
sent to the Aearserge in a lifeboat, the cry 
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wernt out: “Abandon ship! Abandon ship!” 

Clutching pieces of spar or wooden scraps, 
the men leaped into the chill water, paridling 
to avoid the vortex of the sinking ship. The 
captain's steward, Bartelli, dutifully helped 
Semmes take off his boots, then perished. He 
could not swim but had told no one. 

The Afoboma settled swiftly into the 
English Channel, stern first. Semmes, Kell, 
and all the officers but one were rescued; 

Dr. Llewellyn, the assistant ship's surgeon, 
drowned, Kell was pulled into one of the 
Deevrhound's lifeboats, and on reaching the 
yacht, be found his captain already there, 
“stretched out in the sternsheets, as pallid 
as death.” 

Nine men were killed in action and 21 
wounded. Twelve more drowned. The Aear- 
serge lost only one, Seaman William Gowen 
from New York, who died in Cherbourg’s 
naval hospital. He was buried in the city 
cemetery along with James King of Ireland 
and George Applebee from New Brunswick, 
seamen from the Alabama, 

The Deerhound reached Southampton that 
night. Semmes was lionized in England, and 
he «wore till his death that he was ignorant of 
the chains on the Aearsarge’s hull. 

The British press rhapsodized, “Fathoms 
deep in Norman waters lies the good ship 
Alabama, the swift sea rover—just so many 
tons of broken up iron and wood. . . .” 


FINALLY SAW that pile of iron and wood 

on June 19, 1988, the 124th anniversary of 

the battle, from a three-man research sub- 

marine loaned to us by the French compa- 
ny Intersub. On our first descent, with pilot 
Henri Sallis at the controls, we were lowered 
into the water by crane and, guided by sonar 
buoys, arrived on a desolate bottom of sand 
and gravel, strewn with mussel shells. The 
normally blue sonar screen flashed with red 
and orange shapes, leading us, and we floated 
silently townrd a blurred, algae-covered mass 
that coalesced into... the unmistakable two- 
bladed propeller of the Alabame. 

For two hours I strained against the port- 
hole, elated, almost hypnotized by the forms 
in the searchlight, matching shapes in my 
head against what I had seen of the original 
shipbuilder’s plan; Crabs and lobsters peered 
back from the rubble. 

On October 3, 1989, France and the Unit- 
ed States signed a historic agreement to form 
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aaperm while tooth lett from some 


Sea SS 
crimshaw hobby, We separnted-a jumble 

of needles; glass, chalk, nails, bullets, and o 
thimble Kitchen 
items, ovens, darlocks, lead weights used for 
depth soundings —the gadgetry and tools of 
industrial seamanship—came wp piece by 

piece. Among the prized artifacts were three 
of the ship's four porcelam flush commocdes, 
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Alter many arduous attempts, we at last 
ritisecl the Blakely cannon from the seafloor 
Still, we have only tokens of the great ship 
Phe bulk of Aindama will never see the sur- 
face again; it would be inypossible to litt he 
in one hour—the window the tide offers —and 
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A tilted amokestach and silenced cannon 
bristle in Aloboma's grove, This year divers 
mindged fo raise her huge Blokely cannon 
(below), still loaded with an unfired rownd: it 


swing like a three-ton fist in the current. 
scrimes rejoiced Mat his auriten stip wens 
“safe from the polluting towch of the hated! 
Yankee!” Yet he fs honored by the zeal of his 
countrymen whe toil with the French to resuer- 
rect Alabama's artifacts 


and her memory. 





Still preserve ber archaeological integrity 

In 1993 the United states Navy provided a 
Prant to finan [" thre conservation (treatment ol 
nservation laboratory 

Marviand 

treated in France, thanks to the generosity of 
Flectricité de France 

Frenchmen, ike Americans, have always 
cheered the underdog. Perhaps this ts why 
(herbourg took the Afpfarma and (apt 
Raphael Semmes to heart, made them part of 
their folklore. Every family seems to have its 


story, its worn newspaper clip, of the battle 


47 artitacts now at & 


in Crownevilte. Cithers are being 


From the city cemetery, by the obelisk thitl 


memorializes the dead seamen, you can look 
over the rooitoms of herbourg to the oreak- 
Water and out into the haze of the ocean and 
still feel the rewerberations of that fateful 
“God helps those who help themselves,” 
and Raphael Semmes helped himself to the 
commercial fleet of the United States of 
AMOerce nothing becume t 


Alpbanias much a her death 
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But in the end 


et 
Mondor, sense 
of duty, couraec. Whether we're Frenchmen, 
Amencans, Hritons, of those who revere the 
memory of the Confederacy—these qualities 
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The plangent strains 
of tonmeo, born in the 
lower-clises barrios of 
Buenos Atres, lured 
Wicole Now one 
Ritsaert Klepwiik all 
he wey from Europe. 
They met in the city, 
morried, and now 
dance professionally 
os Ricardo & Nicole. 
he duo performs un- 


Ger the sensuous raze 


of Carlos Gardel, a 


hiiro-sinring, swim 
inducing idol of the 
P3008 who popular- 
ited Argentine’s 


notional dance 





“T never believed,” a broker said, “that I, or my son, 


would see the changes being made now.” 






Hit PRESIDENT 15 44, just 
below average height, trim; 
the great sideburns that 
reached down to his jawbone 
when he took office, and 
were his trademark, have now been discreetly 
clipped back. But it is the eyes you remember. 
hrown, quick, questing. 

"My father was a traveling salesman,” he 
said, “and I worked side by side with him, 
helping him go from door to door, And when 
he was able to open asmall store, he sent me to 
the stores of competitors to look at the prices, If 
siigar was priced at 20 cents a pound, for 
instance, he would sell it for 13." 

The president smiled at the memory. We 
talked in the Casa Rosada, the “pink house," 
the presidential mansion by the Plaza de 
Mavo; the main square of Buenos Aires, 

(Carlos Sadl Menem is an unusual President 
of Argentina: Not only was his father a ped- 
dler, but both his parents were Syrian tmmi- 
rants, Muslims, in this traditionally Spanish 
and Catholic country. Ancd Mr. Menem comes 
not from this great and ‘sophisticated capital 
city but from La Rioja, a sere and impover- 
ished province 500 miles to the northwest. He 
likes to race cars, play soccer, party late; he 
proclaims himself « fatalist. 

Yet Mr. Menem, o lawyer and former gov- 
ernor of La Rioja, now nearing the end of his 
six-year term, has made dramatic changes in 
Argentina and Buenos Aires. These changes 
are helping sweep away the errors and trage- 
dies that marked a half century of Argentine 
life. Those inclutled military coups d'état, 
deadly violence, and economic policies thal 
led to corruption, failed public services, and a 
currency without value. 

“What! feel T can pride myself on since my 
election in.1989 is changing the mentality of 
Joun J. Porat an, formerly a Senior Assistant Exi- 
tor, has written 22 stories forthe magazine. STUART 
FRANELIN, who lives in Oxford, England, photo- 
eraphed Shaneliai for the March 1944 jasue 


Buenos Aires— Making Up for Lost Tine 


the people, making them understand that the 
road ‘we had been following was leading us to 
complete disaster. 

“Politicinns have been discussing economic 
reform for 40 years,” Menem said, “but not 
one of them had the courage to implement 
change. I get my strength from my mind. God 
gave man this fundamental tool. With it you 
aré able to control your body and your spirit 
and toovercome any hurdle. I never give up. J 
Dover lose COUraHe. 

“My goal is for Argentinato grow constantly 
tothe year 200), to take again our place among 
the best ten countries in the world, to regain 
the time and space that have been Jost.” 

It was dark when I leit the Casa Rosacda: car 
lights were switching on as I walked up the 
Plaza de Mayo toward the old cathedral. How 
much history had transpired here, I thought. 
The Casa Rosadia itself had nsen on the ruins 
of an old Spanish fort. Across the way in the 
Cahildo, the city council hall in Spanish times, 
the revolution began in May 1810; the month 
gave the plaxa its name, 

Here in the 19405 and "S05 the “shirtless 
ones” by the tens of thousands had cheered 
President Juan Perén, and here the military in 
1955 seized his power and exiled him. And 
here too in the 1980s the Mothers of the Plaza 
de Mayo marched, demanding an accounting 
of their children, kidnapped and murdered by 
another military regime. 

[ thought too of others I had talked with in 
this huge and complex city. A union leader 
jailed six years by the military, recalling the 
terror of the past: “What happened to us was 
like a quiet river that overflows one day and 
surprises even the people who are camping 
peacefully besicle it." 

“T never believed," o broker said, “that I, 
or my son, would see the changes being made 
now, Allmy life T have seen my country go only 
down, down, down.” 

Clearly, many hopes are vested in the presi- 
dent from La Rioja. 
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TOOK A TARLE in La Biela calé, in the 


fashionable Rearria Naoki As lunchtime 
ithe 


spinning with the com- 


approaches, the café earns its name, 
connecting roe,’ 
Ing and going of politicians and businessmen 
on the make, beautifulwomen, schemers and 
oe Ss, shorcshine men, and gaunt berwars 
But mow at mdmorning tt was quiet 
1 opened the morning paper, burning to the 
shipping pages. [here 1 
bie LT 


a spécral pleasure in 
port city and reading that yesterday 
ArTi' veel the Prasperity, 
New York, and the. 
from Japan, anc departed the same day the 
5S. Caboto, Italian flac, The notices 
hold the scent of the sea, abundred miles down 
Lhe broad estuary known as the Rio de ia Plata 
the “river of silver,” 


gin Al 
Liberian flag. from 
fan Dlugoss, Polish flag, 


for Genoa 


which can also be trans- 


lated "river of mone 


The first Spanish settlement here was 
attempted in 1536; besieged by Indians, the 





setters were reduced to eating snakes, rats, 
their shoes, even the flesh of dead companions, 
before abandoning the place. In 1580 the 
Spanish tried again; this hme the port of Nues- 
tra Sefiora Santa Maria del Buen Alre—Ou 
Lachy Holy Marv of the Good Air firmly 


rooted, the Indians subjugated, 
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“T feel it to be as eter- 
nal as oor amd water,” 
Jorge Luis Borges, 
Argentina's poet 
laureate, wrote of 
Buenos Aires, The 
mctropolis is hene 
to 2] million people 

one-third of the 
Argentine population. 
A buipe in the Ria- 
chuelo, lower feft, 
become part of the 
region's first port ard 
insrired the mame 
residents use for 
themselves: porters, 





ful spain fixed its gaze on the richesof Pen 
And Mexico rather thin on this remote vin 


water, The portenos, 


part cavellers, of Buenas 
Aires dabbled in contraband: a taste for the 
legal, itis said, became a characteristi: 

In time, with independence and commercial 
links with Britain, Buenos Altres flourished 
From 1880 to the 1930s the port sent out the 
bounty of the vast Pampas that stretch to the 
wheal, Com, £Talns 
“Rich as an Argen- 

Partefios visiting 
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west: hides. beef, wool, 


Phe money flowed! in 
tine” hecame a 
Puree Giroigetit 

them fréat houses and 
opera howse like Vienna's: 
Enelish tweeds and French silks. At 
time, hundreds of thousands of Spanish 
Italian immigrants poured m seeking their fi 

aie welled 
Arocentines said. it waslike a monster—anz 
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tunes. The great city swelle 
until, 
he size of the nation-body. 

The metropalitan sprawls over 
1,5ch holds ll nuthin 
pcople—a third of the country's population 
Phe « i} city been 
Paris-like streets 
of shops—<«imple 
dressed in plaid skirts and dark bloe sweaters 
and stockings, porteros minding the entrances 
to counticss apartment Nowses 

Chnily onpiw tree, its branches 
varus and its huge roots 
twisting and writhing across the Surtace, 
reminds ‘in South 

In such a splenic city 


hasnt ori Tri) '| fort 
ELT Tey 
Se eS miles and 
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sidewalk café, thousands 


are eraser ocho) girls 


the occasional 
spreading over 50 
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bounty of such & pretuctive Land 


cult to imagine things [heey 


lid. “The problems came," said Professor 
Roberto Cortés { 

Andres in suburban. Victoria, “after the 
Second World War. Argentina, under Perdn, 
adopted policies to close our economy to the 
world, to protect our industnes from foreign 
compectition, and to enable the government to 
Che idea 
wie to molate Argentina {rom world shocks 
and the two Worid Wars 


Ole be a thirel 


one of thie | niversidad ce 
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Intervene st haall in the economy 


such as depression 
Perdn belewed there u 

‘Ancd so, while in the 1956 and "60s much 
of the world moved ahead, we lageed behind 
Chur infant mdustries remained infant indus- 
tries, subsidized by the government. Inflation 
began tts cimb, In a way the government 
began to cheat the pe op ta and the 
cheat the government 


people to 
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of the MMicrocentro financial district 
since President Carlos Menem wooed 


foreign markets, privatized industry 


and cut price supports tnd drive he calls 
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Banco de Galicia, founded a century ago 
immigrants from that part of Spain 
And Coane is in tire air, Warehouses at th 
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First World, not Third World, 
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One day lyvistted Jorge Helft, an art collec- 
tor and impresario. His house and galie 
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foreign Muslim extremists spurred by events 
nthe Mickdle Bo 


bt cm | f i , 2 | 
Despite this irooly —and & SIMiasl 


ing at the Israeli Embass 

Argentina 
positive, 
ewish community leader, “The fundamental 
f this is the Con 
ralistic and respectful of mankind. It enablec 


) Win a space within thi 


titution af 1853 


more recentlv from Koreas ol often illeral 


lv—trom the neiehborne countries of 
Fuay, BolVvia Peru. and Brazil 
ont day in the dirt lanes 


Barricas 


lire s—Maeine 


The younp can still laweh in Villa 31 in 
Ketiro, a stom swollen with job seekers 
from the hinterlands. Such hardscrabhle 
residents were the fervid constituency of 
Juan Perin, o president whose memorial 
remoiis Oo shrine 20 years after his 
death. Peron and his wife, Eva, were an 
incindescently charismatic tearm lowed 


by the working class, loathed by the rich. 





Portefios call slums villas miserias, villages of 
misery; the military, with its taste for order, 
assiomed them numbers. Padre Juan (uti 
rrez, 41, the pansh priest, led me to an old 


British bail rained Woeenoust abANnoT acl 


md lader seized by the community 


i" 


“We broke in and repaired it,” Padre Juan 


sid. Inside, chilclren and old people fhe al 
long tables: inthe kitchen bubbled polenta and 
Men SAUCE itt BTA auletron 

We stopped at the house of an illegal immi 
erant family. From inside came Paraguayan 
sounds: from a racic, the tracitiona!l harp 
music of that country. and from the family, 
the soft syllabies of Guarani, the most widel 


spoken language. The man of the house 


ek a ee ee eee oe oe ee ee 
yesterday, lookimye for work, [Chey re paying 


only five dollars a day in Paraguay. [he new- 





comer shook our hands vigorously, his eves 
shining with anti pation of a better tile 
he slim habits 20,000 


squatters, Most are from the Argentine prov- 


he might not fine a 


Inces; some represent the second or third gen 
eration in the shum., Others arrived more 
recently, having slid downward from the 
of the men work,” 
but are unceremploved 


lower middle class, “Most 


Padre Jian said, “ 
Low wages. Jobs without guurantecs 

Lh priest hadi helped Sel up aA local coynci! 
[Sbacres) 


in the slum te buv 60 hectares(abou! 


l 
| r 
reat 
| i 1, il 





of the crtv-owned land on which mt sits 


CVD Ver 


o] ownership, he thought, 


“Wie Ll 


IMDPTOVEMeETILS Ss lar InNirastructure 
work-soon,” he said, “putin electricity, try to 
stop the flooding problem.” The floocing 
comes when storm winds shove waters of the 
Rio de la Plata back up into its tributaries 

It seemed & race against decline. Clauca, 
worker, said, “The lack of 
lack of 


a lore i, Wes only TLE Tas 


a social work 


produces @ tnd new cocaine 


nope 
has started 


Hurce of work now. buving. and 


NEVER HAD a boring day in Buenos Aires: 
was too much to see. Some morn 
nes] would jog along Avenida del Liber 
. tador, named for Jase de San 
Martin, who Argentina trom Span- 
ish rule. Often [ sharect the sidewalk with t 

professional 
‘ontrolling 25 many 0s 20 dogs of 





sen, 





hberntes 





(irene low walkers, each 
uncannily 
Varicd breeds and sizes, all cheerfully moving 
down the great boulevard toward & park 
“ong the eight-lane thoroughfare leacing 


morning trattis 


echo! 


chow ntown trom the nor 
WY LET 
privately 


'5 main pub 


iams to aA 
brightly painted colectroes, the 
owned buse 
tie transit. I would study the faces of drivers 
and passengers. How was it, 


; 4 é j ba | 
live in this busy and crowded city? 


DMVite cars 


that serve as the city 
I wondered, to 


Facundo Suarez Lastra. a former miyvor 


anc city counciman, had recently comis- 
soned a poll to answer thal Che 
“you live 
“People are  Wery 


nervous. 


Weston 


VETURPINGUSIY al real 
W 
ase | 


oT i os 
YoOCY 6 Ver Respondents 


Evel 
noted inefficiencies in city services, the bad 
conditions of the streets, and the flooding 


when it One summed up: “We are 


The wee hours find 

a clutch of typically 
nocturnal portenios 
just hitting their 
stride af a card game 
In the Jockey Club, a 
Ppelry mole sorctuen 
with oa S40 O00 tnitia- 
tion fee. Inatuction 
Inte the upper crist 
sturts early: Atan 
aericultural fair, too 
portenias fis over 

dt fledgling horse- 
winrar. Dhiaagh the 
city’s English colony 
hos thinned, a Hritish 
Poti es net, 





Yet, Facundo said, almost all 
said they preferred to continue living in th 
athe : 


STALISLICS 


OVE pressed 


Here wis Wec— AS OVW Siti thrown 


fons 


in the fercleral city of three million, the core 


EF = a j " Init 7] | hee eo ‘ 
af the metropolis, there-are 42,000 taxis, 1,8 


(O00 Dises, 25 miles af 


million private care, 11 


subway, and six tram lines 


There are 35,000 


police —one for every #5 peopie—and 65 hos 


nitals, 19 universities, 13,000 restaurants and 
murs, 3,000 barber and beauty shops, and 141 
funeral homes. And each year, 80,0 


[met Emilio Aizaga, 34, atthe Jockey Club 


1) births 


which is housed in two Hine old mansions on 


wena Alvear, [here are roams tor snooker, 


ichre, | if bind 


Yr, IEC, (OORKIE Uponhe + Pene- 


alogy, wagering on {ancl watching vin tele, 

cion) races at the hippodrome, anc many othe 
activities. There are bars on every floor, and 
female guests must be escorted. In this anach 
ronistic ambience, with cigar smoke and the 
click of chips and the slap of masseurs’ hands 


ttseems the golden age persist: 
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But Emilio, whose family name is among 
the oldest In Buenos Aires, insisted thal 
change has come even for the oligarchs —the 
great ond fabulously wealthy landowners who 
controlled Argentina's destmy for decades. 

“lam nota rich man,” Emilio-said. “The 
cattle industry 15 bad; | make only enough to 
PLY Lees. Ad there ts the long-term prob- 
lem. “Unlike in England, where the eldest son 
inherits, in 
inheritance equally among the children. so 
landis broken up each generation. My father’s 
land was divided between meand ny brothers 
[ have 1,200 hectares (3,000 acres), mv father 
had 10,000, Once my family had 200,600 

“Now the strategy has to be for the chil 
ciren lo come together in @ corporition, bold- 
ing the land together, and if one sells, he must 
(ll to a sibling. 
new Crops: raspberries, asparagus, high-valuc 
things: Which is to say, in the future, one has 
to change absolutely.” 


Arcentina vou must civitle the 


Arc they will need to oo mio 


Spoirtts were up fol- 
lowing the dress 
rehearsal for Mozart's 
Don Giovanni at 
Pectre Colon, an opera 
house thot rivals the 
Metin New York ana 
Milton's Ia Scala. 
Colon’'s set designers 
were consulted by 
organizers of a charity 
ball, hele ot ao hrtel, 
whieh fo ous ibs 
theme a Venetian 
comival In no other 
Latin American 
metropolis are tie 
trappings of Euro- 
Pen cuihure so 
ardentiy applied. 





RGENTINA'S OLIGARCHS were long 
| and scomed—by its com: 
monmen, who strugeled torise from 

poverty. They came off the ships, 
comventiiias, long-gallerted tene- 
ments, and pursued jobs, money, a foothold 

Sone found wealth; more tound € hacarita, 
the cemetery of the common man in Huenos 






envied 


lived in 





Aires. It is walled, crowdéd, and covers 250 


acres. Many tombs here belong to fraternal 
associations—volunteer firemen, for instance, 
or typographers—or groups of families whose 
forebears came from a particular town or 
region im [taly. The chambers beneath each 
tomb are lined with hundreds of drawer-like 
vaults, each bearing a small silver 
faded flowet 


In these catacombs vou con hear the slosh of 


Vast, ot 


wiler as workers Clean and quarrel. Above, in 
the chapeths, Priests saicl fina) rites 28 weoden 
Then to the tombs 

Maneuvering the coffins down stairs, the 
workers cried “Look 
out for the feet!" Their cries, the scraping of 
the coffins against walls, mixed with the sohs 
of the bereaved. Nothing, | thought, comes 
from nothing: present, future, past are corded 
tightly together 

It is fitting that in 
Domingo Peron, President of Argentina from 


cofin tame and went 


“Careful of the head!" 


Chacarita hes Juan 
1946 to 1955 and again in 1973-74, hero of the 
common man. His tomb isa littl house of gray 
stone. Chere were fresh flowers by the cloor 

Acworman come, bearing a single fower to 
acid to the others, along witha praver. She said 
her name was Mercedes and that she had come 
to Buenos Aires from Spain im 1947, 

“In those davs there were jobs and money, 
not hike teday. [worked at everything: cook, 


seamstress. | marri¢gd, had children. Those 
were good times: I came today to visit my 
daughter's grave. I brought flowers, and | 


saved one for Perén.” She hurried away, turn- 
ing up her collar, for itt was cold that day and 
the sky now ane Chery spit rain 

A gray-unilormed cemetery worker told me 
that in 1987 people went through the skylight 
of the Perdén tomb, cat the hanes from the 
corpse, and fled with them into the night. To 
Sday, noone knows who or why 

Perdn, a general, shaped Argentine history 
with those hands. He embraced the working 
| Empowering trade unions, he gave 
workers political musche and a share of the 
national wealth, and he set therm against the 


Poa 


rich, He quarreled with the Catholic Church 
and drew more and more power to himself, 


The army, fearful of that power, in 1955 


moved against him; he was sent into exile, end- 
Ingupin Spain. The years that followed were 
filled with turmoil. Peron, allowed to return in 
L973, was elected president but died in less 
than avear. He was succeeded by his third 
wie, Isabel, Then the army stepped in again, 

The generals and the admiralsin 1976 called 
their tile the Process of National Reorgani- 
zation, The Proceso would be remembered 
Instead for its guerra sucit—dirty war— 
against terrorists and dissidents, in which 
thousands of citizens were kidnapped and 
killed, and for the attempt by the military in 
1982 to seize the Falktanel Islancls, or Mal- 
wings, from the British. The defeat was a 
humiliation. The military vielded: m 1983 
constitutional government returned under 
President Raul Alfonsin 

When Alfonsin passed the president's colors 
to Mr. Menem in 1989, it was the first change 
from one democratically elected government 
to another in a half century, 







[TH TIME, memornes of the 
dirty war are facing, civil rights 
lawyer Kamon ‘Torres Molina 
told me. “Ttis-known that 10,000 
persons cisappeared. Some estimate 30,000. 
Only 20, more or less, have been identified, 
discovered in a cemetery in La Boca, down 
by the river.” Ramdn himself had been jailed 
lorseven years. Ramon survived; other stones 
ire not vet ended. In an old-fashioned office 
on AVéniia Cornentes, a wallboard holds 
scores of photographs of voung women— 
smiling, some pretty, all now dead, murdered 
It i the office of the Grandmothers of the 
Plaza de Mayo 

Some of the young women in the photo 
eraphs had small children with them when 
arrested! during the dirty war, others gave 
birth while in jail. In hme the women were 
Kilbed and their chilctren taken by the jailers or 
given to friends or sympathizers of the regime. 

“They took the child from my daughter five 
hours after tt was born,” said Estela Carlotto, 
chairwoman of the Grandmothers. “She never 
saw it again. My daughter was killed two 
months later. They gave me her body, but they 
never gave me the child, and | am still search- 
ing, He would be 15 vears old. 

“We believe the number of stolen children 


Lod 


Hired te pamper pets, 
a professional exer- 
ciser leads a double 
hind ful of perros on 
cn muting from. the 
well-to-do homes of 
Gorrio Norte. Some 
dog walkers disci- 
pline those thant miis- 
behave by leaving 
Hon home for a diy, 
denying them a romp 
in the park. 

Portenos’ mania 
for dogs rivals that of 
Parisians —di minor 
yet telling detail here 
in the self-proclaimed 
Puris of South 
America. 





may be 500. We are determined to find them.” 

A genetic bank bas been established: Rein 
tives of stolen children can have their blood 
analtyed there and stored for future DNA fin- 
gerprinting, tocstablish thatachild belongs to 
one family and not to another. 

“The blood will be kept until the year 
2050," said Mrs. Carlotto, “until the last of 
the stolen children has probably died.” 

Atarmy headquarters on Calle Azopardao, | 
talked with Gen. Martin Antonio Balza, chief 
ofstall, He is 60, tall, rangy, the son ofa Span 
ish Basque immigrant. He fought im the Mal 
vinas as commander of field artillery and after 
the Argentine surrender was brietly held as a 
prisoner of war bythe British. Ais responsibil- 
ity now is restructuring the army: reducing it 
In Size, culting costs, changing the culture. 

“We can do nothing about the past,” he 
said, “but we can do a lot about the future 
The most important thing we learned in 
the Malvinas war” — and he raised his voice 
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AIPes, 


dance 


-HT in Buenos 


tango bar, [Che 


l went toe 
“ITS 


ast CeNnLUTY, Are pr] 


anil invented here in the 


lular arain: 
I i hese 
crumbling litth streets 
an Teimo district. It held no more than 
10 customers and was so tiny 
that it seemed 
your lap 

“Tl wae 4 woman sang. “Now ] 
sng tango. [sell caresses, and [sell love to for 
ret the min who deceived me.” 


there are scores of clubs ening a club 


own One Of LAoete 


in the & 
an CO yammed 


as if everything took place in 


decetved, 


The owner and the singer, both portly, 


qganced belly to belly, she siding around him 


ES eruily ; he SWEthune he Musicians, a Lili 


nist anc an accordion player, were | 


UE 


ans from across the river. The pianist wore 


rubber boots: 1t had rained that day, Membi 


Buenos Atres—Moabing Up for Lost Time 





of an engagement party called out for EREORIES 
tangas: “Geil 4 = did Lae!” “Comanito 
Cwice a male singer came in from the street, 
his hair black-clyed seit ombed back, his + eat 
larie, the part. Che writer Borges 
wlabyrinth: 


EYes tal 
ieo, Hf@re Wasa 
that labvrinth. The 


Never expect 


had called this cits 
Minotaur fo 


“Vou see thatevervthineg isa lie. 


[Tid SHOP 
anyone bo feip 
The crowd sang 

Cynicism and pessimism 


CUITencs this city, 


yOu, never expect a favor." 
alone, NOE, 
have long been 
k hopes having so often 
been dashed. Perhaps now, after a half cen 
tury of bitter lessons, | reflected, things might 
be put night. Mir. Menem, the president who 
traimed his mind and believes in tate—or who 
ever replaces him in the coming clechon—will 
arat i El Ereal Oo r Cunt i 
[ left the club 
s were ermopty, the taxi moving fast, 
ther clubs still full. In Buenos Aires the night 
does not end until dawn a 


it was early TTP Dae yA hen 
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‘ REVOLUTIONARY WHO DECLARED THE BOD¥™= 
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SACRED AND ITS APPETITES WORTHY OF 7 
POEMS, WALT WHITMAN CELEBRATED.A 
REPUBLIC OF EQUALS, FROM PEDDLERS TO — 


GRASS, WAS UNAPPRECIATED IN HIS DAY, BUT A + ae 





SINGS OUT—AS FRESH AND VIBRANT AS THE 


ROAR OF CITIES; THE BOOM. OF SURE. 





By JOEL L. SWERDLOW Photographs by MARIA STENZEL © 
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We must have a turn oecihiee Gtitelccs 
sight of the land, 

Cushion me soft, rock me in billowy drowse, 

Dash me with amorous wet, I can repay you. 


SONG OF MYSELF 


Bucking stormy seas, a lifeguard rides the surf off 
Montauk, New York —Wale Whieman's youthful 
swimming grounds. Sprinting on Mew York beaches, 
Whitman hurled lines of poetry at the waves. 


La 


Wale Whitman, an American, one of the roughs, a kosmos, 


F al 








Disorderly fleshy and Sensual. .. . 





apart from them... . no more modest than immodest. 
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I believe a leaf of grass is no less than the journey, 
work of the stars’ 

And the pismire is equally pertect, and a grain 

And the ttee-toad is a chet-d’oeuvre tor the highest, 





SONG OF MYSELF 





Reallactianct 2 


of Gress grew as _— : 
pws 850 97 om 1 etn 


Trailing sunrise in its wake, 
Mew York's Staten Istand Ferry 
exudes a gricty charm that 
entranced Whitman, America's. 
never-failing, living poems.“ 
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Just as you beet , oe ‘ you look on the riverana a aye 101 felt, 





Just as any obiehe' is one of a living crowd, I was one of a crow 

Just as you are refresh’d by the gladness of the river and the 
bright flow, I was refresh’d, 

Just as you stand and lean on the rail, yet hurry with the 
swift current, I stood yet was hurried, 

Just as you look on the numberless masts of ships and the 
thick-stemm’d pipes of steamboats, I look’d. 


CROSSING BROOKLYN FERRY 
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Whoever you are, now | place‘my hand upon 


you, that you be my poem, ” 
I whisper with my lips close to your ear, 


& 
af 


= 






none better than you. ... 


Old or young, male or female, rude, low, 
rejected by the rest, whatever you are 
promulges itself, . 

Through birth, life, death, burial, the means 
are provided, nothing is scants 

Through angers, losses, ambition, ignorance, 


ennui, what you are picks its way. 
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“Strangers like to talk to us," says retiree Cecilia 
tradesmen and idlers—echo in Vvhitman’s poem, 





oe 





tranger,” Walt Whitman says in Leaves 


of Grass, “if you passing meet me and desire to speak to me, why should you not speak to 


me? / And why should I not speak to you?”’ 


[never listened. Despite a passion for books, I read Whitman and other poets only under 


duress. [ received a C in college English and never took another literature course after my 


freshman year. Leaver still sitson my bookshelf. This passage — which] underlined duringa 


homework assignment —shines like a beacon, a voice I heard long ago but did not answer. 


Whitman did for poetry what Miguel de 
Cervantes did for the novel, Bertolt Brecht did 
for theater, and Pablo Picasso did for painting: 
He redefined the rules. In terms of style and 
subject matter moat 20th-century poets in the 
United States—and many throughout the 
world—are his grandchildren. Poems from 
Leaves of Grass, furthermore, are required 
rending in America’s schools and have been 
translated into dozens of languages. 

These translations line bookshelves in the 
old farmhouse in which Whitman was born. I 
have come to West Hillis, Long Island, looking 
for clues. Who was Whitman? What have | 
been missing? 

Schoolchildren's pennies helped buy this 
house in 1951, saving it from bulldozers. The 
house has Dutch doors and ax-cut beams —all 
from the-hands of Walter Whitman, Sr., @car- 
penter and sometime farmer. By the time Walt 
was born in 1819, the Whitmans had lived on 
Long Island for nearly 200 years. Patriotism 
pervaded their household. One of Walt's five 
brothers was named George Washington 
Whitman, another Thomas Jetierson Whit- 
man, and another Andrew Jackson Whitman. 

The house is now on a four-lane highway, 
Photographer MARIA STENZEL discovered Walt 
Whitman in college while majoring in American 
studies. Her most recent GEOGRAPHIC article was 
“America’s Beekeepers,” in the May 1995 issue. 


diagonally across from the Walt Whitman 
Mall. Inside the mall five teenagers are eating 
pizza, “Do you know about Walt Whitman?” 
T ask. Four have heard that Whitman ts a 
“cool” poet, but one responds, “1 thought he 
was the guy who owns the mall.” 

When I settle into my motel room, it is time 
to confront poetry once again, In the 30 vears 
since freshman English, | have attempted 
to reacl poems only once. In 1984 someone I 
loved had a fatal illness: His girlfriend found 
solace in poetry and recommended a particu- 
lar collection. I glanced at a page, liked it, 
and fora week walked around with the poems 
in my hip pocket. Their physical presence 
provided comfort, but I never read more than 
a few lines. 

Now Iselecta Whitman poem entitled “Out 
of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” which liter- 
ature professors consider one of Walt's best. 
“Out of the mocking-bird’s throat, the musi- 
cal shuttle, / Out of the Ninth-month mid- 
night, / Over the sterile sands and the fields 
beyond, where the child... .” 

My eves drift over the next few pages, look- 
ing for something to happen. By “the lilac- 
scent was in the air” [feel sleepy, and at “Low 
hangs the moon, it rose late" I reach for the 
remote control, 

I feel guilty, but 1 enjoy a good movie on 
television. 


A poetic shot in the dark, the first adition of Leaves appeared in Brooklyn to yawning 
indifference. Critics deemed it an oddity, remarkable primarily for its saucy engraving 


af the author (left, at bottom) and its “grotesque” style. 
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LTHOUGH the Whit- 
man family moved 
| to Brooklyn just a 
few days before Walt's 
fourth birthday, he re- 
tained his love for the 
Long Island countryside 
—“Sea-beauty! stretch'd 
and basking!" As a young 
man he often went swim- 
ming, clamming, an 
fishing. He walked the de- 
setter] beaches at Coney 
Island, where he says he 
recited Shakespeare and Homer to the waves. 

Licllow Whitman tothe beach. It is easy to 
see why he spoke to the sea. Waves are always 
alive, ever ready to listen and talk back. Yet 
few of us walk along a deserted beach reciting 
poems, Young Walt clearly perceived life— 


and himself—in heroic proportions, Walk 


with me, Walt, and tell me what inner voices 
you heard. What was awakening inside your 


No answer can be found. The influence of 


his family seems limited, His mother read pri- 
marily rehigious publications. His father was 
rough antl heavy drinking. Three of seven sib- 
lings suffered crippling emotional problems. 
Nor was school important: He quit at age 11, 
Yet Walt, borrowing books whenever possi- 
ble, read Aroiien Nights and novels by lames 
Fenimore Cooper and Sir Walter Scott—all of 
Which left him “simmering, simmering.” 

The most important influence on Whitman 
was a daily journey that began on the ferries 
that shoelaced Brookiyn and Manhattan. In 
Whitman's day those fernes—which ran until 
the 1920s—carried millions of passengers 
each year. 

A few short blocks from the Manhattan fer- 
ry landing, Whitman patronized Fowler and 
Wells, phrenologists who charted the shape 
of skulis to determine personality and tal- 
ents. Whitman, Fowler and Wells concluded, 
had “friendship and sympathy," as well as 
“indolence anda tendency to the pleasures of 
voluptuousness,” 

Whitman worked near Fowler and Wells as 
a newspaper reporter and editor, after jobs as 
aschoolteacher and printer's apprentice failed 
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—————— Lie? Ee See 


to hold his attention. His journalism—cover- 
age of fires, crimes, local politics, and slavery, 
which he called a “fearful crime” —was solid 
but forgettable. Whitman also wrote undistin- 
ruished short stories and a temperance novel, 
Fronfiim Evans. His first poems, published in 
several New York newspapers—“ But where, 
O Nature, where shall be the soul's abiding 
place?” —were sophomoric 

Several newspapers fired Whitman for poor 
work habits—he us “so lazy that it takes two 
men to open his jaws when he speaks," said 
one colleague—and for challenging powerful 
interests on issues such as labor conditions and 
government corruption. Between 1842 and 
1845 he worked for at least ten newspapers in 
the New York area. 

New York's busiest street was Broadway. 
[tstretched for about three miles from the ferry 
landing to 14th Street. Along the way were 
theaters, opera houses, hotels, restaurants. “T 
swum-in it as in the sea," he wrote. 

Whitman attended the opera often and 
loved to sing works by Rossini, Bellini, Mo- 
zart, and Verdi. His principal passion, howev- 
er, was talking to men whose work gave them 
Lime to kill, He sat with Broadway stagecoach 
tlrivers, men with nicknames like Halky Hill 
and Old Elephant, and stopped to chat at the 
firehouse justoff Broadway near (Canal Street. 

Nearby at Engine Company 274 and Ladder 
Company 5 the firefighters welcome conversa- 
tions with passersby, as they did in Whitman's 
time. On the day I visit, black-and-purple 
bunting covers the front of their firehouse, 
Flowers, candes, and handwritten notes spill 
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Child of a changing century, Whitman was 


born on his family’s farm on Long Island 
(above left) in 18/9 but spent his childhood 
migrating to and from Brooklyn, where his 
father, a homebuilder, scrambled for work. 
Whitman's restored birthplace (above) draws 
thousands of poetry pilprins every year. 


across the sidewalk. One week earlier two of 


their men died while putting outa fire; another 
was critically burned 
Dave Schletfer, a firefighter, takes me to the 
kitchen. [tie spotless and looks like home flora 
family large enough to need an extra-long ta- 
ble. [he men tad been fixing dinner when the 
fatal call arrived. Dave shows me two inch- 
long, thick masses of rubber; all that remains 
of one deacl firefighter’s boots; Heat also 
reduced a helmet into a-melted chin buckle. 
OW hat does tt mean to be brave?” [ask 
“To do what you have to da when other 
people are counting on vou,” he replies. 
Outside, amid the flowers, somebody has 
left a poem by Whitman: “Tl understand the 
large hearts of heroes, / Che courage of present 
times and all times; / lam the man | 
suitered [ was there.” 


SWIM BACK INTO BROADWAY'S SEA, look- 
ing for Whitman in the crowds. Six feet 
tall, Thick chested. One hundred eighty 
pounds. Baggy trousers tucked into boots. 
Hands in pockets of calico jacket, Swagger, 
Shirtunbuttoned to expose muscular neck and 
hairy chest. Beard prematurely whitening. 
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Freshly scrubbed frre 
Large, heavy-lidded eves 
Those eves were key to his 
conversations, He asked 
questions, tet you float up 
into sky-blue irises, and 
listened. You felt impor- 
tant. | am jealmnis of 
people who walked these 
same streets and got to 
meet him 

Whitman told no one 
when, at around age 30, 
he began writing Leaves. 
The Bible, classics, opera, patriotism, his 
experiences as a journalist, and love of nature 
all contributed to the song flowing from his 
fingers. Many people write from torment and 
misery. Walt’s principal inspiration was what 
made him happiest, the people he said he 
“absorbed.” He made his poems, more than 
anvthing else, a personal conversation. 

Why did Whitman suddenly listen to his 
own voicer Most artists struggle, producing 
faved efforts with giimmers of future great- 
ness. Whitman's transformation into a tenis 
appears effortless. It seemed simply to hap- 
pen. Whitman himself could offer no explana- 
tion. “T just did what I did because I did it— 
that's the whole secret,” 
graphs show that around this time his eves 
become lighter, more inviting. 

In 1855, after about five years, Walt pub- 
lished Leaves of Grass, setting some of the type 
himself, Twelve poems filled 83 pages. Whit- 
man listed no author but ran a small picture of 
himself, jaunty, hand on hip. The absence of 
an author emphasized Whitman's belie! tha 
the voice in Leaves is Everyone. 

Before Whitman, senous poems followed 
strict rules of rhyme and meter and generally 
addressed grandiose, romantic subjects. No 


he said later. Phote- 


poem in the original Leaves rhymes, and most 
focus on mundane concerns like earning a liv- 


ing. “Blacksmithing, glass-blowing, nail- 
making, coopering, tin-roofing, shine¢le- 


dressing, says “A Song for Occupations.” 
Woven throughout is the proclamation that 
American democracy represents €@ new and 
irresishible force: “ Unscrew the locks from the 


TY 


doors! / Unscrew the doors 
themselves from their jambs! 
/ I speak the password 


primeval....I give the sign 
of democracy.’ 
Whitman's ambition 


matched his audacity. He want- 
ec the citizens of this democracy, 
the so-called common people, to 
incorporate Leaves into their daily 
rhythms: 

Disappointment came quickly. Whitman's 
mother, with whom he still lived, found the 
book “muddled.” Few bookstores would cur- 
ry Leaves because of its content. Whitman said 
that poor people are as valuable as the rich and 
that women are the equals of men. Even 
Worse, Inan age that covered naked piano legs 
out of modesty, he praised the human body, 
Whitman, said one critic, “brought the slop- 
pail into the parlor.” 

Lured by Whitman's praise of phrenology, 
Fowler and Wells offered Leaves in its stores 
Although few copies sold, Walt was not dis- 
couraged. He was, in brother George's de- 
scription, “stubborner than a load of bricks.” 

Whitman, in the meantime, mailecl Lewes 
to Ralph Waldo Emerson, America’s premier 
poet. Whitman had no reason to expect an 
answer. The two men hac never met ancl hac 
no friends in common. 

"T rubbed my eves a little to see if this 
sunbeam were no illusion,” Emerson wrote 
back to Whitman from Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. “"|Leoves is] the most extraordinary 
piece of wit and wisdom that America has vet 
contributed.” 

Never Overy modest, Whitman wrote un- 
sioned reviews of hisown work, which various 








From dandy to dreamer: Whitman rein- 
vented himeelf during the writing of Leaves 
of Grass. Foppish fashions in the late 1d40s 
(above)— perhaps from his newspaper days in 
Louwisiana—pave way to working-class dress 
in the 1850s (facing page). Whittling his 
byline, Walter became homespun Walt. 
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newspapers published. “An 
American bard at last!” read 
one: another proclaimed, 
“We announce a great Phi- 
josopher—perhaps a grea! 
Poet.” But he achieved some 
of his fame because he was so 
easy to parody. In 1857 the Lon- 
don Lraminer offered its version of a 
Whitman poem: “The teapot, five 
coffee cups, sugar basin and cover, four 
SALICETS ANG Six CUPS. 


HE fete 4 that people ignored Cir mocked 
| are now worth about $40,000 each, | 
stand in a Long Island bank vault with 
Barbara Mazor Bart, executive director of the 
Walt Whitman Birthplace Association, which 
stores its treasures here while constructing a 
visitors center. [ have returned to read one of 
the fewer than 150 known survivors of the 
original 795 copies of Leaves. 

Skimming Whitman's preface, | find astum- 
mary of his philosophy: 

“Love the earth anc sun and the animals, 
despise riches, give alms to every one that 
asks, stand up forthe stupid and crazy, devote 
vour income and labor to others, hate tyrants, 
argue not concerning God, have patience and 
indulgence toward the people, take off your 
hat to nothing known or unknown or to any 
man or number of men, go freely with power 
ful uneducated persons and with the young 
anc with the mothers of families, re- 
examine all you have been told at school or 
church of in any book, dismiss whatever 
insults yourown soul, and your very flesh shall 
be & greal poem.” 

Also in the preface are instructions about 
how to read Leaves. Go out in the open air, 
Whitman says. That night, [follow hisadvice, 
selecting “Song of Myself." You try it. Fold 
back the magazine, po outside, and read aloud 
with me, 

“T celebrate myself, and sing mvself, / Ane 
what I assume you shall assume, / For even 
atom belonging to me as good belongs to you. 

“Lloafe and invite my soul, /Tlean and loafe 
at my ease observing a spear of summer grass 

“My tongue, every atom of my blood, 
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form'd from this soil, this air, 

/ Born here of parents born 
here from parents the same, 
and their parents the same, /T, 
now thirty-seven years old in 
perfect health begin, / Hoping 
to cease not till death.” 

The words are nice. They have 
melody. But I do not understand 
what I am reading, and I feel silly 
Something keeps me going. “Creeds and 
schools in abeyance, / Retiring back a while 
sufficed at what they are, but never forgotten, 
'T harbor for good or bad, T permit to speak at 
every hazard, / Nature without check with 
original energy.” 

Please excuse me. i cannot read aloud any- 
more. The poem mentions houses and per- 
fumes and then describes 28 young men. They 
aré swimming. A young woman watches 
through a curtain. She finds them attractive. 
And then? An unrelated scene begins. 

Even though I am discouraged, Joseph 
Brodsky, poet and winner of the 1987 Nobel 
Prize in Literature, tells me that reading aloud 
is indeed the best way to find Whitman. 
“Poetry is méant to be read aloud,” he 
explains. “It's much more engaging than 
reading silently. You hear not only content, 
you hear the entire euphony of the words 
Nothing beats the spoken word even if you are 
speaking to yourself,” 

According to Hrodsky, who teaches at 
Mount Holvoke College, I went off course by 
expecting the poem to provide astory or drama 
that would keep my attention. Instead, he 
eavs, [ should realize that poetry offers things 
available nowhere else: condensed scene, 
emotion, and story; a glimpse of something 
greater than ourselves; a stop sign that keeps 
us from rushing from moment to moment. 
“Poetry,” he concluctes, “is a mental acceler- 
ator that, tf mastered, can cure anguish or 
CHUSe JOY. 

But Brodsky also says that throughout his- 
tory only about one percent of any given popu- 
lation reads poetry 

“Tf poetry offers so much that's special," | 
ask, “why is this percentage so low?" 

“People get too busy. They get convinced 
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that other pursuits are far 
more rewarding. They've 
been robbed. They should 
give poctry another try.” 
Brodsky wants to help by 
“putting poetry in places 
where people kill time.” An- 
drew (Carroll, a 24-vear-old native 
of Washington, D.C, is working 
with him on the American Poetry & 
Literacy Project. They have placed 10,000 
collections of poetry—which include Whit- 
man's most familiar yerses—on bedside tables 
in American hotels, “Books get stolen every 
day,” Carroll says. “That's great. The poetry 
becomes part of people's lives.” 

One woman found the book and then 
walked through nearby woods, reacling poems 
out loud. Each poem, she said later, “touched 
4 part of my soul that had not been touched in a 
long time.” 

Carroll has confidence that comes from not 
knowing what is considered impossible. “We 
want to get poetry inte every hotel and hospital 
room, jail, school library, and nursing home in 
America,” he says. 


ALT WOULD BE HAPPY, but a= | have 
learned, it can take more than a book 
and a motel room to get you to read 
poetry. T need the English teacher played by 
Robin Williams in the 1989 movie Dead Poets 
Society. He ordered students to rip the intro- 
duction from their poetry textbooks. “Learn 
to think for yourselves,” Williams said. He 
told them that poetry can stimulate romance 
and captured Whitman's passion on the black- 
board: “I-sound my barbaric YAWP over the 
rooftops of the world.” 

“The movie i quite realistic,” says Sam 
Pickering, the real teacher Williams was por- 
traying. “I was 24 years old in 1965, teaching 
13-year-olds at the Montgomery Bell Acact- 
emy in Nashville, Tennessee. I was full of 
excitement One of my students later used his 
notes for the movie screenplay.” 

I have reached Pickering by telephone in 
Perth, Australia, where he [ls on sabbatical 
from the University of Connecticut. Some- 
thing in his voice (Continucd om page 134) 
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os, noob, bor rubber roofs, copper 
~> rook. tarpaper- roots and 
gavel coofs.” Whitman himself 
shunned hard fabor, opting 
for a booddghrcareer a | 7, 


“hitman embraces everyone,” says New York Ph.D, 
candidate Kerri jackson (right), a historian who embod- 
les the poet's ideal of sexual equality, Ac a Brookhyn 
street fair (below) —the kind of event Whieran loved — 
ables do the embracing. 
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There was a child went forth every day, 


And the first object he looked upon and received with 


wonder or pity or love or dread, that object he became, 
And that object became part of him for the day or a certain 


part of the day. . .. or for many years or stretching 
cycles of years. 


THERE WAS A CHILD WENT FORTH 
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A WOMAN WAITS FOR ME 
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Over the breast of the spring, the land, amid cities, 

Amid lanes and through old woods, where lately the violets 
peep’d from the ground, spotting the gray debris, 

Amid the grass in the fields each side of the lanes, passing 
the endless grass, 

Passing the yellow-spear’d wheat, every grain from its 
shroud in the dark-brown fields uprisen, 

ing the apple-tree blows of white-and. pink in the 









pse to where it shall rest in the grave, 
itustarntemer wm etuane Reeien 


WHEN LILACS LAST IN THE DOORVARD BLOOM'D 


(Continued from page 127) 
creates the image of a 
man constantly looking 
around for fun. 

“Did you jump on your 
tlesk like Robin Williams 
dots in the movie?" Task. 

“Yes: I did it to help 
them learn to look at 
things in a different way, 
if vou jump on a desk in 
class, you must be very 
sure you have something 
to say. I also taught one 
class from entirely unter my desk where they 
could not see me. It worked, although after 
about 20 minutesmy back got sore.” 

Pickering tells me that at age 53 be prefers 
Tennyson's “rhythmic sleep-inducing ‘Lotas- 
Eaters’” to Whitman's “vawp.” He de- 
scribes his daily routine: “I don't work. I'ma 
creat wanderer. [walk the streets of the city or 
go into the bush carrying-a magnifying lens. | 
pet to know every tree, flower, and insect so | 
can celebrate them and help others celebrate.” 

He anticipates my next sentence and ad- 
mits, “Yes, that does sound like Whitman.” 

“What advice do you have for people who 
want to tnd Whitman?” 

“Kemember that he made poetry celebrate 
things that aren't normally considered poetic. 
‘Take time to notice the world around you. See 
that the ordinary is extraordinary.” 

I mention my C in freshman English. “1 got 
aC too,” he says. “But I did not give up.” 


ICKERING S ADVICE is fun ta follow. A list 
of objects visible from. my front steps 
feels ike the beginning of a Whitman 
poem. Instead of reading the newspaper while 
waiting for someone, I chat with strangers. We 
discuss topics, such as potholes and. family 
visits, thal are unimportant yet all-important. 
The next day I find myself ata crowded enack 
counter, Rather than ignoring the conversa- 
tions-around me, I listen as fragments float 
by. Such moments, I suspect, bring me closer 
to Walt. 
Patch Adams, a 49-year-old clown, shows 
me that actually finding Whitman requires 
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much more work. Aclams greets me at his 
homein Arlington, Virginia, He is six feet four 
inches, with a handlebar mustache turned up 
at right angles. and along ponytail. He wearsa 
brown velveteen jacket; one yellow and one 
orange sock: a purple shirt; bagey, green pants 
that — he soon shows me—can be ensily pulled 
up to his chest, thits becoming shorts; and a 
square hal with a secret pocket containing his 
fake nose 

Adams's medical school diploma is some- 
where in the basement, along with tore than 
127,000 books. “I'm pretty zealous about joy, 
and Walt showed me the way,” Adams says, 
Although he is physically imposing, hte soft 
voice makes me lean forward. 

“Whitman,” Adams continues. He jets the 
word trail away as though nothing more need 
be said. “How many of these other writers 
discuss joy?” he finally savs. “Everyone else 
describes the size of the problem, Whitmanisa 
neon sign for solutions, | try to spread his dust 
everywhere.” 

Adams wears his clown sult as we fly to 
Morgantown, West Virginia. About 200 
health-care professionals join him in the ball- 
room of the West Virginia University student 
union for a workshop on joy. In one activity 
Adams has ws sit, close our eves, and make 
our bodies touch at least four strangers. Then 
we think of things that make ws happy, hold 
them in as long as possible, and shout them 
out. The room soon sounds like one of Whit- 
man's poems, 

Much of Adams's message resembles Whit- 
man's: Your baly is nice. Only you. can 
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“One of the first things that met my eyes in 


camp, was a heap of feet, arms, begs, ac, 
under a tree in front a hospital,” Whitman 
wrote after visiting the wounded near 
Fredericksburg (above left), Whitman's 
brother George survived that battle, as well 


as the slaughter at Antietarn (above), 
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oled most 
of his time to new poems. He continued 


his Broadway jaunts, adding an evening stop 
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In December 1862, 20 
bloody months after the 
war began, Whitman 
read in the newspaper 
that George Whitman— 
an officer of the Sist 
New York Regiment— 
had been wounded at 
Fredericksburg, Wirgin- 
m@. Although Walt often 
felt distant from his 
family—“Being a blood 
brother to o man,” he 
once said, “don't make 
him a real brother’ —he 
was always strongly lovy- 
al, and he immediately set 


out to find his brother 


gey, Where one of his former residences 
{facing page) sheltered the homeless until 
bt burned down last September. 


RETRACE HIS STEPS, 
traveling south from 
Washington, D.C. — 
Walt went by boat and 
train—passing farms, low hills, and small 
towns, Between Washington and the Confecl- 
erate capital of Richmond, nature offers only 
one major barrier: the Rappahannock River 
Aswe near thertver, the flow of the land shows 
how geography dictated military strategy. 
The Union Army tried to take the easiest cross- 
ing, which ts at Fredericksburg 
Linton commanders established headquar 
ters.in Chatham House, an estate overlooking 
the Fredericksburg crossing, When Whitman 
arrived, he learned that his brother had suf- 
fered only a Superficial cheek wound. But 
Walt saw the results of Maj, Gen, Ambrose 
Hurnsicde's decision to send his men charging 








uphill against Confederate forces entrenches 
behind a stone wall 

“Battle pits” held some of the 1,300 dead 
Union soldiers, Thousands of wounded blan- 
keted the snow. Many had been outside for 
five davs. The fortunate lay on pine needles. 
Surgeons, who treated arm and leg wounds 
with amputation, were still sawing. Mounds 
of ormeé and legs next to sprawling catalpa 
trees marked their outdoor surgery, 

Today, even in December's cold, the area 





is popular with tourists. They admire the 
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Aged by war, Whitman posed in 1669 with 
his companion Peter Doyle, an ex-Rebel 
trolley driver in Washington. Ailing, the 
poet later retreated to Cannden, New jer. 


cataipa trees and the 
wew from the manicured 
lawnsol Chatham House 
Then they stroll inte town 
to buy Civil War bullets at 
PS cents éach. 

What Whitman saw, 
however, changed him 
forever. He accompanied 
the wounded to Washine- 
ton, which already had 
more men in hospitals 
than the entire city popu- 
lation in 1850. Herenteda 
room and found part-time 
work a5 @ government 
clerk, doing what is now 
performed by photocopy 
machines. Two years lat 
er he found a full-time 
clerk's job— receiving, 
in effect, a povernment 
grant from officials who 
admired his poetry. “TL take things very easy,” 
The ru 
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Whitman wrote bo one brother cis to 
come al 9 and go at 4—but1 don't come at 9, 
and only stay till 4 when I want.” 

Whitman's rented room hacl a beel, pine 
table, and small metal stove. He made teaina 
tiny ketth, owned one bow! and one spoon, 
and ate off pieces of brown paper, which he 
burned afterward, During free hours he wisit- 
ed Army hospitals. Wounded and sick soldiers 
often lay on dirty blankets next to pails of 
bloody bandages. Open sores and wounds fes- 
tered, Men groaned and screamed. Some 
joked, barcly noticing that others, boys as 
Young as 15, were dving. 

Whitman walked among these men, in his 
words, like a“ great wild buffalo,” Gray suit 
Wice-brimmed sombrero, Immaculate shirt 
with flower or green sprig in lapel. Army boots 
with black morocco tops. Mostly he talked, 
sometimes throughout the night. The men, he 
wrote to his mother, “hunger and thirst for 
attention; thisis sometimes the only thing that 
Will reach their condition.” For many home- 
sick, lonely soldiers, Whitman 5 companion- 
ship anc good cheer probably achieved more 
than the doctors did, 
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Whitman had no official status. Civillan 
organizations, which had learned from British 
experience during the Crimean War, helped 
meet the military's nursing needs: Their voi- 
unteers were mostly middle-aged and elderly 
women. Like them, Whitman was exposed to 
tyohoid, pneumonia, diarrhea, and other in- 
fections. Psychological risks were also real 
Whitman began to suffer sleepless nights, 
faintness, and “distress in my head.” He was 
unable to write. and put on 30 pounds 


FEARS BEFORE ABBAHAM LINCOLN’S rise 


to power, Whitman wrote longingly of 


t “Redeemer President” from “the real 
West, the log hut, the clearing, the woods, the 
prairie. Then, a& if in answer, Lincoln 
appeared, The two men pevermet. During the 
capital's hot season, however, Winitman stood 
at the corner of Vermont Avenue and L. Street 
as Lincoln, accompanied by 25 or 30 cavalry- 
men with sabers drawn, rode on horseback 
from the White Howse to Soldiers’ Home, 
where the President slept. “None of the artists 
or pictures have cought the deep, though sub 
the ancl indirect expression of this man sface,” 
Whitman wrote. “There is something else 
there. One of the great portrait painters of two 
or three centuries amo is needed.” Whitman 
nonetheless tried to capture Lincoln in words 
“He has a face like ahoosier Micharl Angelo, 





so awful ugly it becomes beautiful.” 

| wander Washington's streets looking for 
houses where Whitman lived and hospitals 
where he worked. Only one building, now the 
site of the National Museum of American Art 


America’s Poel: Molt Whitman 


and the National Portrait Gallery, still stands 
Until 1888 it was the Patent Office, where the 
public could view mocels cispiayed in 12-foot 
glass cases. Whitman admired its neoclassic 
style, reminiscent of the Parthenon in Athens, 
and called it “the noblest of Washington 
buildings,” 

During the war wounded soldiers lined its 
marble floors. (ne room on the third floor is 
just as Whitman saw it. Marble columns and 
arches stretch along a 28-foot ceiling. In this 
room Whitman attended Lincoln's Second 
Inaugural Hall on March 4, 
night,” he wrote, “beautiful women, per- 
furnes, the violins’ sweetness, the polka and 
the waltz; but Lhen, the amputation, the blue 
face, the groan, the glassy eve of the dying, the 
clotted rag, the odor of wounds and blood, and 
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Praary LL mother’ ‘SEIT amid strangers,” 

If Walt were alive today, we would prob 
ably find him with those dying “amid strang- 
ers’ at facilities such as those that care for 
people with AIDS. The sounds: televisions, 
shouts, coughs, rustling of sheets. voices. The 
smells: staleness, mecicine, tobacco. In pa- 
tients’ rogms are sunlight, clocks, nail ¢clip- 
pers, Candy, photographs, crackers, puzzles, 
cookie tins, books, tissues, shoes, hand lotion, 
and TV Gurdes 

Curtains separate beds. In the hallway are 
young people who have stopped caring about 
their appearance. Two men ask for cigarettes, 
Many patients lic in bed all day, open eyes 
ttaring, Cithers watch movies all 
Frankie, facing from life 
qewpin a wheelchair near t 


night 
te chin-to-chest 
he nurses’ station 
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She holds a teddy bear and wears a baseball 
cap with rhinestones. 

Among the most regular visitors are volun- 
teers who loved someone lost to ADDS, When! 
ask, “Why do you stay Involved,” the near- 
unanimous answer is “I don't know.” 

Lipset after one late-night visit, l find myself 
doing what Walt did. I walk alone outside and 
turn to the stars “so bright, so calm, so expres: 
sively silent, so soothing.” 


FTER THE WAR Whitman stopped his rezu- 
lar hospital visits. His sleeplessness and 
distress resembled what ts now called 
post-traumatic stress disorder. He was 46 
years old and looked like an old man, “I would 
try to write, blind, blind, withimy own tears,” 
he later said 

Around this tume Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
the British poet laureate with whom Whitman 
corresponded, wrote “Charge of the Light 
Brigade” —“Flash'd all their sabers bare, / 
Fiash'd as they turn’d in air..../ When can 
their glory fade? / O the wild charge they 
made!" Whitman, in contrast, said war is 
“nine hundred and ninety-nine paris diar- 
rhea.” He wrote that “the real war will never 
pet in the books.” 

Totell true stories that capture war‘'s brutal- 
ity, Whitman turned to prose —most notably 
Sfivcomen Dove. One example: “Atter the bat- 
tles at Columbia, Tennessee, where we 
repuls'd about a score of vehement rebel 
charges, they lefl a great many wounded on 
the ground, mostly within our range, When- 
ever any of these wounded attempted to move 
away by any means, generally by crawling 
of, our men without exception, brought 
them down by bullet. Thev let none 
Crawl away. . 

Whitman also added new poems to Leaves, 
revised old ones, and continued to be an unem- 
barrassed self-promoter. When he was sched- 
uled to read a poem al the Dartmouth College 
commentement in i872, one anonymous 
newspaper critic compared him to Homer.and 
shakespeare, You guessed tt: Whitman wrote 
the story. 

In 1873 Whitman, only 53, suffered astroke 
and moved to Camden, New Jersey, to live 
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With brother George and his wife, Louisa. 
ocorge Whitthan was @ pipe inspector at the 
Camden Tool and ‘Tube Works. Camden was 
an industrial suburb of Philadelphia, home to 
an unrelated Whitman family, famous since 
i842 for manufacturing Whitman's Sampler 
chocolates, Walt never met them. 

In the next few years Walt had more strokes 
and began to have trouble walking. Painful 
tubercular infections had invaded his bones. 
He sought to cure himself at nearby Timber 
Creek. The creek ic now hidden among houses 
and highways, but I find where Whitman 
removed his clothes, covered himself with 
mud, and wrestled with oak and hickory sap- 
lings. “After vou have exhausted what there is 
In business, politics, conviviality, love, and se 
on—have found that none of these finally sat- 
isfy, or permanently wear—what remains?” 
Whitman asked. “Nature remains.” 


HE WRITINGS of a lifetime earner] Whit- 

man only a few thousand dollars. Low 
| sales for Leaves, however, did not end 
his problems with censorship. In 1882 the Bos- 
ton district attorney ordered him to delete “A 
Woman Waits for Me,” “To a Common Pros- 
titute," “The Dalliance of the Eagles,” and 


lines from other poems. Whitman refused 


National Geographic, December 1904 





“ever has such a beautiful old man appeared 
arnong men,” observed a visitor te Camden, 
where Whitman —crippled by strokes—onter- 
tained laborers and luminaries. In | 892 he 
died peacefully in his Mickle Street home 
(above), amid an unruly whorl of letters, 
Manuscripts, and porns. 


“The dirtiest book,” he said, “1s the expur- 
gated book.” 

During his lifetime, censors and 
focused on “TL turn the bridegroom out of bed 
and stay with the bride myself” and other het- 
erosexual lines. “I never read his book— but 
was told that be was disgraceful,” 
Dickinson wrote to ainend. Whitman s letters 


i rilics 


Emily 


and poems, however, indicate a physical at- 
[rAcCiOn tO Ten 
able scholarly attention, reflecting, in large 
mart, the intimacy of Whitman's writing. 
Readers feel they know him. 

This interest in Whitman's sexuality 15 
unusually intense. Who cll Michelangelo or 
Mark Twain love? Few people know or care, 
vet Whitman's private life can stimulate bigot- 
rv, | wander into a bar on Camden's water 
front, like those that Whitman 
frequented. [tis dark at noon, and full of men 


This has receiver! consider- 





much 
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with no pressing engagements. As I leave. the 
bartender stops wiping glasses: “You re not 
rome tosay Whitman safnggot, are vou?’ he 
save. “Llike his poetry, and I don't ike people 
saving he's a fagrot.” 

In Walt’s day controversy over censorship 
brought him much needed attention, and he 
continued to reach the literati. Lerves “tum- 
bled the world upside down for me,” said 
Robert Lous Stevenson shortly after the pub- 
heation of freasure Island. Vincent van Gogh, 
then painting his apocalyptic Starr Vigil, 
read a French translation of Leaves. Whitman 
secs “a wotld of healthy, carnal love, strong 
und frank—ol fnendship—of work— under 
the great starlit vault of heaven,” van Gogh 
tale his sister. “It makes you smile, it i= ail so 
candicl and pure.” 

Bul the people Whitman was writing for— 
ordinary peaple—did not read him. “QO Cap- 
tain! My Captain!” written after the death of 
Lincoln, was one of the few Whitman poems to 
hecome popular in his lifetime—"“O Captain! 
my Captain! our fearful trip is done, / Theship 
has weather 'd every rack, the prize we sought 
is won, It is also one of only two in Leaves 
that rhyme. Rather than enjoy its success, 
Whitman thought it too conventional, saying, 
“Tm almost sorry Lever wrote the poem.” 
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bequeath miyself to the dirt to grow from the’ Gis I love, 
of III ob ne urboaot 
You will hardly know who I am or what I mean, 
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Whitman's eves stayed seductive. No angst 
or anger appears in later photographs. He re- 
mained optimistic. The last line in Whitman's 
final revision of Leaves is, “the strongest and 
sWeetest Songs vet remain to be sung.” As his 
hacdy declined—“the strange inertia falling 
nall-like over me” —be lost his roar but not his 
wisdom. “Have vou learn'd lessons only of 
those who admired vou, and were tender with 
your” he asks. “Have you not learn d great 
lessons from those who reject you, and brace 
themselves against your” 

Despite his celebration of human equality, 
Whitman was a man of his times. He never 
advocated treating newly freed slaves as full 
a lifelong belief 
that the shape of our brains determines our 





citizens, He also maintainec 


character. When he ched at age 72 in 1892, his 
brain was sent to the Anthropometric Society 


in Phitadelphia in hopes that they would dis- 


cover what mace him special. 

[nitial analveis showed that Whitman's 
brain was smaller than average. Then-a lab- 
oratory assistant accidentally dropped it, and 





1 bram was thrown away, 


rHE ws8c0s Whitman had realized 
that Leaves would never attract a mass 
F nudtence in his litetime. He placed hie 
faith inthe future: The real test, he said, would 
come in a hundred years 
The hundred years have passed. W hit- 
man 5 influence has been extraordinary, His 
persona—confidant, companion to the ne- 
glected, singer. of human decency, advocate of 
equality, lover of nature—is part of our 
national landscape. “Hei far more important 
than most Americans realize,” Koger Asseéli- 
neau, Sorbonne professor and author of fhe 
Fooition of Wall Whitman, explains as we sit 
ina cafe on Paris's Left Bank. “Students see in 
W hitotan a metaphor inte which they can read 
whit they need. Equality for women. Sexual 








frecdom., Freedom of expression.” 

Whitman, however, wanted to bem our hip 
pockets and on our nightstands. In this he 1s 
clearly still a failure 

The loss is ours. Go outside and read aloud. 
Adventure waits. You may also find a piece of 
vourse!f you dicin't know was missing O 
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con't match. The one with anew Customer One Care™ 3-year or 36,000-mile bumper 
fo-bwmper warranty dnd 3/36 Roadvide Assistance. The one that’s changed a lot af 
minds about what a car can be. For more information, call ]-800-L-4-DODGE. 
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The new Pontiac® Bonneville has been enhanced this year to 

give you an even quicker return on your investment. 
Heartened by a Vigorous new 

it dellvers more power than the 

BMW S23) and more torque than tne Lexus G4 


$00. It is assertive and graceful. Commanding 


areal feel for the road, the Bonneville” comes through 


PORTMIAC CARE" 





Bonneville SE — 


with the control of , the grip of 
and the safety of all standard. Yet in a world of inflated 


prices, the Bonneville is still almost $15,000 


less than the BMW and Lexus.” Once you've | PONTIAC 
driven one, we believe you'll never look | BONNEV! LTE 


back. EGE complete information, just call WE ARE DRIVING EXCITEMENT 
1-800-2PONTIAC. —— : | 
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Wilderness Comes to 
the School Yard 
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LT COURS. 1 Lins men icent 
comer of the oountry, they didn't 
have to travel too far from Portlond 
to discover breathtaking natural 
areas AL haystack Rock along Ore 
ROM | POOKY shore (above) teachers 
Eileen Anderson of Mame, Michael 
Pupritz of Washington, and Marc 
Smith of Texas picked up ideas on 
hiw to make the most of honds-on 
OunooT projects with their students 
In l2 whirlwind dave the teachers 
alan viested Mount St. Helens. and 
(was poivileged to travel with them 
to Mount Hood 
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Financial Services 
from Transamerica 


WE'VE BEEN 
THINKING ABOUT 
YOUR RETIREMENT 
A Lot LONGER 
THAN YOU HAVE. 


We're Transamerica, the people 
in the Pyramid. We know that 
retirement planning isn’t every- 
bady’s favorite pastime, but 

at the Transamerica Lite 
Companies, we've been doing it 
for customers for years. We 
offer annuities, specially designed 
life insurance policies, long-term 
care Insurance and retirement 
products to help you plan for a 
secure future. We believe in 
providing OUT CUSTORMETs with 
real solutions to their financial 
needs, at reasonable prices. 

For information, call vour 
Transamerica Lite Companies 
representative. You'll find 

that the Transamerica 
difference is more than a matter 


of appearance. 


‘TRANSAMERICA 
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HP LaserJet 4V 
Documents in half 
the time. 


Lf your printer keeps you walling 
too often, you're ready for the new 
HP LaserJet 4¥ printer. The one 
that can give you 16 pages per 
minute instead of the usual eight. 

The LaserJet 4V handles a 
variety of paper sizes, including 
11" x 17° It’s got more Memory. 
And it fits on a desktop. When you 
hit print, you get HP's true 600-dot- 
per-inch resolution. [t's sharper. 
Crisper. Blacker. And only $2,440 
LOLS. list. 

If you need to turn up the 
speed on your network, choose 
the Lasertet 4MV. Get your work in 
half the time it ordinarily takes, 
Just look in the Yellow Pages for 


the HP dealer nearest you. 


You do your job, We'll do ours, 
HP LaserJet Printers 


- TS Foe 
PACKARD 
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Soviet Pollution 
“Lethal Legacy” in the former Soviet Union 
(August 1994) isan eye-opening article. In the 
United States it has taken years of fighting by 
concermed citizens and environmental groups to 
establish basic laws that protect humans and the 
environment that sustains ws. [ hope readers will 
appreciate all that has been done by these hard- 
working folks to prevent such a legacy from oocur- 
ring right here at home. 
MoacAs JURDAN 
Amboy, Washington 


That the environmental and social devastation was 
done in the name of industrialization and progress, 
by those who surely must have known better, ix 
more shocking than I can express. Tam grateful to 
live in a comparatively unspoiled country like New 
#ealand, where rivers still run clean and fresh. But 
then, how much am [not being told, just iis every 
day Soviet people were unaware! 
ANDREA Cox 
Auckiond, New #¢alanid 


[see o new purpose forthe former Soviet people: 

cleaning up their country. If they focus on that task 

with help trom the world, they can salvage a livable 
Couritry. 

CHAS LES (. MoCLOSKEY 

Carden City, New York 


My best friend, an engineer with a large American 
cil company, is working at a Russian-owned natu- 
ral gas plant in Sabena near the Arctic Circle, Rep- 
wlations prohibit releasing even clean water since 
liquid damages the permafrost, so they run water 
through o flare pipe with enough natural gas to 
vaporize the stream. As the vapor hits the fnigid 
air, it freezes and falls. 

My inend’s co-workers also brigged about the 
plant's stringent environmental regulations, She 
asked to be shown the safety devices. Came the 
reply: “Oh, we don't have any equipment. We just 
pay the fines.” 

NaAomM! B, Oreck 
Colorado Springs, Colorada 


Page &2 states that “facing the hard task of 
nation bunkding, Latvians lost interest in saving 
churches.” During the past three years, much has 
been done to save the churches throughout Latvia 
following 50 years of communist rule. The refuse 





has been removed, roofs and windows repaired, 
and grounds cleaned up, They are usec forserviees 
by the community, something that was totally 
impossible before. ee. 7 ae 
Naperville, dlinais 
In late July, as | read this article, our TVs were 
warning that the winds were coming from the Ohia 
Valley so that those Canadians who were in the 
path und had a sensitivity to air pollution should 
stay inside their homes and avoid exertion. The 
arcas warned included Toronto, Hamilton, and 
the entire Niagara peninsula. Ironic. isn't it? 
Ewart W, BLacksore 
Stonev Creek, Ontario 


Chornobyl! 
The Chormoby! accident was caused by both bad 
gperation of the reactor and bad design, both of 
which have been improved, There 1s a better shut- 
down rod system, and the “void coefficient” has 
been reduced to make the reactor more stable. 
Western countries have provided # multimillion- 
dollar simulator to train operators, A report in 
Brissels on June 10, 1994, noted that inexpensive 
improvements can further enhance safety. 

Mike Edwards suggests thal working at Chorno- 
byl orreturning to live there is reckless. This is cun- 
trary lo data coming now from telinble sources. 
Even if people return to the most radioactive area, 
where | have measured two milliroentgen per 
hour, their dose will be only about 450 rem in 
five years, which would add about one percent to 
then cancer probability. And contrary to earlier 
reports. leukenna rates have not risen in Belarus or 
Ukraine. according to experts from there who 
spoke at the Health Physics Society meeting in San 


Francisco in July, | 
, Ricnamo Wiesos 


Profesor of Physics, Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Only massive aid from the West can safely shut 
down RBME plants like Chormobyl and upgrade 
those that can be made safe. Complete closure 1s 
out of the question because of the desperate need 
for power. The recent aonouncement of a major 
aid package from industrialized nations is encour- 
aging, but more is needed. The Western nuclear 
power industry must assume its share of the bur- 
den. [tis either help the East or risk losing thisim- 
portant industry to public reaction to-an accident. 
THeopore M, BEsManNy 

Gak Midee Notional Laboratory 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee 

In the aftermath of the tragedy in the U.S.5.R., 
Fidel Castro offcred Cuba's medical resources and 
skills ata former bows camp outside Havana called 
Tarara. d the U.S.8.R. would arrange for truns- 
portation. My most recent tour in Cuba included a 
visit to Tarara. Since 1986 nearly 15,000 patients, 
most of them children, have filtered through. The 
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pathologies range from major malignancies to 
myriad dermatological states. Intensive medical 
care when necessary has been available at Uni- 
versity of Havana medical centers. The medical 
results have been exemplary, No foes were 
charged by the Cuban health ministry. 
Dow SLoan, M.D. 
New York, Mew Vork 


Interestingly, England's idyllic Lake District, fea- 
tured inthe same issue, was the recipient of a high 
radioactive fallout from Chornobyl. 
ANS Marni Jonson 
Lenovee, Pennsylvania 
England's Lake District 
Thank you for the timely warning about the crush 
of tounsts in the English Lake Country. My grand- 
father came from nearby Ulverston, and 7 had 
thought about going there and hiking. Fresh from 
revisiting Mount Desert Island, Maine, I under- 
stand about being overrun with tourists, 1 don't 
wont to be part of the problem. Maybe the best 
favor we can do to beautiful places i to stay 
home and read about them in the Nareonar. 


(FEOGMAPHIC. | 
ABHOR L. Jonson 


Portdan:, New Yor 
The district's astomshing boauty directly shaped 
my past seven years, In 1US7 1 chose as a 
geography project the glacial effect: that created 
the toni-lakes known os tars. Two weeks of 
December solitude filled me with awe and pro- 
duced astright A project. The payoff: the univer- 
sity of my choice, Lancaster, close to the southern 
border of the Lake District, The view from my 
room .. . incredible 
Danie. M. Riper 
Bradford on. Avon, Wilshire, England 


The thousand-plus members of the Arthur Ran- 
some Somety (LARS) around the world would 
have appreciated mention of ther idel's contribu- 
tion to the popularization of the Lake District. 
Five of Ransome's 12 Swallows and Amazons 
books featured a fictional lake that was an amal- 
gam of Windermere and Coniston Water. With the 
reissue of the books in paperback by Random 
House in England, awhole new generation is being 
introduced to the Lake District and to the children 
whose idventures take place there. Swallows tnd 
Amazons forever! 
Roatkr K. Barcus 
Spekone, Wiastingion 
More than a century ago social reformer and art 


critic John Ruskin, whose house still stands beside’ 


Coniston Water, exerted his considerable. infiu- 
ener to protect the land and scenery of the Lake 
Distnect. How? By a vain effort te keep out trains 
that would bring noise, smoke, and dirt. 

One suspecis thal the present campaign to con- 
trol visitors arriving by car on the M6 motorway is 


Forum 


as doomed to failure. The real challenge ts to find 
creative wavs of providing tranquil beauty to an 
ever expanding number of people. And don't 
think the folks running Yellowstone ond Banff 
aren't watching. 
Entc BENDet 
Airhiland, Quebec 
[found the photographs very unsettling. They cap- 
tured the victim animals.at their most private and 
vulnerable moments—those of their terror and 
death, Tam cutraged at your assumption that | 
want to see these struggles. 





Nancy EMown 
Leveres, $Masachusetts 


My daughter Alona Ellepood, age four yearsnine 
months, looked over my shoulder as [was reading 
my Auoust issue. She was so interested in the pic- 
tures of the lions that I had to read all the captions 
to her with minor deciphering of difficult words, 
She now understands that anightin the life of alion 
is not cxactly as it & for Simba in the movie The 
(oan Ang. 
Safty L. Leonaan 
Bloomington, (froin 
NASA “Can Do” Project 
On page 66 you show students scraping the inscrip- 
hons on old gravestones to obtain lichen. Tough 
lichen pulls off part of the rock with it when 
scraped. Many stones are already unreadable due 
to wenthering and acd ram. A gravestone's pur- 
pose isto memorialize a person who once lived, not 
loprovide aculture colony foreven the bightest of 
students. If lichen i forming in the urea, some is 
clinging to nearby rocks or trees. | shudder at the 
sanction this one picture may have piven people 
about how to treal pravestones. 
Jiey SMITH STARR 
Oakton, Virginia 


Killer Jellyfish 
[ was scuba diving off the central coast of Vietnam 
in 106K when | noticed a translucent symmetrical 
cross-shaped body that seemed to pulsate. moved 
ilerit pass and suddenly expenenced Uke most ex- 
cruciating pain on my night shoulder, then my night 
leg. | almost passed out but managed to swim to 
shore. Boght red welts similar to those in your arti- 
cle marked my shoulder and leg, painful evidence 
of the venomous tentacles that had brushed my un- 
protected skin. T had no idea until now what hod 
ruined my dive 26 years ago, and oo idea that it 
could have killed me as welll, 

Rcseet L.. Fister. Je, 
Lichfield, Connecticut 
Letiers thowld be addressed to Fore, NMatierial 
Geoprapiic Magazine, Aas 37498, Washington, D.C 
AO 4- 788, ond ahenld diciioe the oendter’s address 
and telephone onder. Not all ferns cant ber used, 

Phe tof are will offen de eclited ono coorrpteel, 
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coughs and sore throats. 
Magnified 120,600 times. 


Soehe aad cause of colds, 





Be your own weatherman. 


Why wait tor a professional weather report 
WHEN Vou can Nave i al your tneertips 
anviime vou want. The Weather Monitor || 
offers the most complete state-ot-tne-art 
weather monitoring syste mt Ely 


FEATURES INCLUDE ehh Ar Lise. # iret; 
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Avie PASTRL MENTS 


Invest Some Time in 
America 5 
Youth 


Bea 
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A nagging cough 
with congestion. Or a 
cough with a painful 
sore throat. Take new 
Drivoral® Liquid Caps. 
Youcantbuyamore [BJ dk al 
powerful liquid cap for [COUGH & | 7 
sag tt 1 ear NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
langer. It lasts longer 
than even Robitussin 
DM? or Vicks® Formula: 





4-H LEADER 


CONTACT YOUR COUNTS 
FATENSTON OFFICE 
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in the leavibers. 


Only NordicTrack gives you the body you want in 12 weeks. 


“TOS at 30" 


C jill i 
TRIM 3 OFF YOUR “ore 
‘C) stomach \* DECREASE YOUR TOTAL 


CHOLESTEROL 4 : = 
BY UPTO 18” 










BOOST YOUR 19% | 
CARDIOVASCULAR 
FITNESS BY OVER a 


LOWER 0 
YOUR 5.000 | Z To 


J ens mira PRESSURE BY 
Ineclinieal strties, people wetlesead the serine NordicTrack brings the best exercise 
nombers above after pest 1! weeks? on i eric rach haa a for i results. 
exenciser! With results like this, you know it willwork —-—-—Pithess experts rank erss-equntry skcling.as tho mot 
lent yeh, Beat : Whilh OPry TCTs EXeETcise ony Yoo AS LVe GeTIC eT ae, | Daily Neon Lk Fises Lhe 
leats, i diclrack conditions entire body at once, Pelee fhe dud ome cliteh syste, dor ihe 
So At Leertis up te 72 more ti mayne manors, treed truest ski shmutation. Muats why it's know a6 “The 
Wis dred eotrcise bikes, You cain qudekhy Josue weight Word 4 Hest Anrubie Rwerciser’ Prove il bo ynossedt by 
fone all your major musels groups and strengthen your calling now 


CATE Sysben oy 
30,ME 
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FREE VIDEO & BROCHURE 


CALL: 1-800-441-7891 
Ext. 245L4 


The World's Best Aeroiie havrerciser 
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| ~ Give her your closest shave. The Norelco azar. 
With our innovative 

shaving groove 10 help move your 

heard closet, the Norelco” 

“Lift and Cuts. system can shave 

substantially cleset 
Comfortably, 

~ ol, the mast exciting thing 

S TE oe 

happens while you shave, but after. 

The (yNoreico’ azo. Our Closest Shave. Ever. 


10 kt Norio, Comune: Products Comey A Doe of Pigs Geectroesos Meth Ameo Coponbon, fteeriont CT Ooet?. 
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New Guinea Rain Forest 
Yields a New — 


pile LL udipee thitciciels 
he rain forest of brian Jawa 
. rs noon Gif hal i = 


Cranes, trying to keep op witha 
Wath inna hunter and his dog Sud 
denly the doe all d and dashe d 
off, By the time Flannery, Au 
CEE) TOLL eT caught m. the 


dng had kilhed fi uffy black-ind- 
White imum! Sse «j)—a species of 
tree Karigare menrly unknown 
Flannery had suspected that such 
i ctéaiire existed eve¢©r simce hi 
spotted § Tnbesmon Wearing at 
US Tur natin ee, dhe dog 
Flannery 1s. proved to he 
est Tracker of us all,” making 
iP ik wav through the undergro« thc 
d oa Line the dense Mounthnous forests that 
hy rise from the seacoasi 
RAR! LOUNATMAA, SCIENCE PROTO LIBRARY (ABOVE): CUSTOM MEDICAL STOCK PHOTO T he new series, 18 yet unnamed 


Bacterial Diseases Surge Around the Globe Deitcage orersiae, feu 


ide i a hare. 


| holera engulfs Rwandan refugee camps and rages mal weighs about 22 2 Ps minds, has ; 
through southern Asia. Streptococcal bac- white star on its forehead, a ; 
Drs Cn is muge, dnd a white belly 


el in Britain of 4 “flesh-eating” = ait a a The = rh chested 


disease called necrotizing fasciitis. IE RL REST Ta RE PES 
New microbe strains produce 8 the Moni, feel the nner 5 thy : 
wave of infections in LU, 8. eresten andl seed aay 
hospitals, while tuberculosis bacteria 

(below) spread disease among immigrants 

and inner-city drug users. E. cofi bacteria (inset) 

poison hamburgers in the Pacific Northwest. 

Years after the advent of antibiotics, bacterial diseases 
are as virulent as ever. Doctors at the U. 5, Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) see several rea- 
sons: The complacency of medical workers who thought 

antibiotics had wiped out such illnesses 
as TB, a globalized food supply, 
Increasing migration from war-torn 
nations, and the ease of international 
travel. Many bacteria mutate into new 
strains that resist weapons that once 
slew them. Only one antibiotic, vanco- 
mycin, fights certain strains of staphylo- 
cocci and pneumococci; mutations 
could render them immune. “We're 
perilously close to being unable to treat some common 
diseases,” says Mitchell Cohen, head of the CDC's divi- 
sion of bacterial and mycotic diseases. 


teria (above) cause a flare- 
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Finally, a concept car 
with integrity. 
The Concept. 


Structural integrity. Make a car's 
body unit stronger... resistant to flex 
and noise...and you build a better 
automobile. 


The Car 
To make it happen, the all-new 
1995 Riviera was given an all-new body 
structure. The result? A body unit so 
rigid that it achieves a new world standard for 
structural integrity — unsurpassed by any other 
luxury coupe. A body unit so rigid that 
its handling is reassuringly certain. 
A body unit so strong that it acts as 
a security cage around its occupants. 
It’s a car you can feel very good about 
driving. What a concept. 
To learn more, call 1-8 






















Riviern is a registered trademark of GM Corp. 
fiockle up, Amerie nt 








Given the choice between a soft landing on your sofa ora potential heacon collision, 


even the most omery drunk will opt tor ce mon, 
Allstate, in an ongoing partnership with the National Commission Against Drunk 
Driving, MADD, Techniques for Effective Alcohol Management and others, wants you fo 


always keep an extra pillow handy. And make Y re] eel hands 
sure nde vou know ever, everdrives drunk. OU I) YO) 3 


For mens infiemabiin, wer en Alive Ape car write ter Aleta. [heya CA, 
Reb tere it), Schomburg, th orale Set Alma birance Cemngenry, Sertitrook, lire 


Geographics 


Home Emerges 
at Lake's Bottom 


noni Dieta went tome 
last summer to shew 
. bissons and daugh- 
ters “the place where their 
daddy was bom.” [t wasn't 
enkv: Ton's central [tulan 
Village, Pabtriche di C 
has been under water 
since 19d) 

A regional clectnc com- 
pany drowned the Tuscan 
Village when it built acam 
to tap the Rdron River for 
nydroctectric power. The 
[46 residents, inching 
lo-vear-oled Antonio Toni 
had to move. it Tintti's case, that 
evetitually meant to Australia, 
where he lived for |4 years before 
returning to Italy in 1972 

About once a decade, however, 
ENEL, the national electric com- 
pany. pe forms mamtenance on the 





ATip- 
oF i) 
Eimhe 


412-foot-high dam after draining the 


neservonr inte the Edron, Then, ike 
the enchanted Brigadoon, Fab- 
briche's 32 homes and a church 
emerge boefly (upper nyght) before 
water {iaws in again 

lon, now 63, enjpoved “a litthe 
vine and some cheese” in his old 
home with hrs wife, Deo daughters 
two 6cs, & Siater, and a niece. “We 
mide A nice pacnic,” but 
eVervining is gone.” 


he suys. 
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A Christmas Geography 
Query: Where Is Prancer? 


nthe meht before Chinstias 
pcoording to the € Scand 
viGOTE pane Mm. SHS FEL 
deer fly across the sky, On any dav 
of the year, | Lai r; they can be 
found a5 LS, placé-names, There's 
Dasher( Georma) ind Dancer Peak 
(lees), ¥en ( Lowtdana), Comet 
{VWirginii) and Cupid Lake (Minne 
sota), and the Donner und Blitzen 
River (Grepgon). But ales, there is 
no Prancer. There 4, however, a 
red-nosed rhapsody of Rudaiphs— 
in nie, Wisconsin, Tennessee, 
and Texas 
Act mally, ihe nation hoasts 2 was- 
call haw] Tull af other place 
names that evoke holiday 
cheer: Santa Claus, Indiana, 
aod Merry Chinstmns Creek, 
Alaska: Elf North Carolina, 
and Mistictor, Kentucky: 
orth Pole, New York, and 
Aorth Pole, Okjahoma: the lit- 
Hie town of Bethlehem, he 
Hampshire, and the big city af 
Bethichem, Pennsyivania. All 
these Tum up in @ computerised 
avarch of the Geographic 
Mines Information Sytem, 3 
database compiled by the 
LU. §. Geological Survey and 
the Board on Creographic 
Names. The database, avail- 
thle as o CD-ROM from the 
Survey, provides a complete, 
ttandardzed hist of names 
of the nation’s geographic 
features 


Nahonal Geographic, December 10G4 
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Anticancer Drug Rises 
From the Ocean’s Depths 


ba mais—onontes of bony 
Manne UniMmals that mimic 
plants 
ing ship bottoms and pier pilings 
Bit the pests possess a chemical 
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compound that may kill cancer cells. 


Por 4) years Grcorge R. Pettit of 
Arona State University has sought 
manne life that ooukd yield ante 
cancer drugs. “I've never seen u 
marine invertebrate with cancer,” 
he says, Since alpac, mollusks, 
and sponges have survived for cans, 
they “must have potent chemical 
defenses,” he reasons 


ACOMmpPOUnG in sea mats, bryodla- 


tin |, doubles the life span of mice 
with leukemia and lymphom a ancl 
nso stops the mrowth of melanoma 
celts, Human testing has begun im 
the UU. S., ooordiniited by the 
rational Cancer Institute. Mean- 
while, Pettit is testing other promis- 
Ing compounds from Sponges, 
mollusks, even a munne worm. 


are Aotorius for foul- 
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ALTHOUGH THE McCOoOEY BROTHERS AND THEIR SISTER 
HAVE ALWAYS BEEN REMINDED OF THEIR STRIKING SIMILARITIES, 
IT IS THEIR DIFFERENCES THEY HAVE ALWAYS INSISTED ON. 
Iv is NO WONDER THEN, THAT EACH OWNS 
4 DIFFERENT WATERMAN PEN, FOR WHILE STYLE 1S KEY, 


IN DIVTDLALITY: Ts STILL EVERY TRING, 
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Theme are cwver 1 vie ach firtesd chasse from, each with a lifcimd _uani\e 
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Beowulf Bests Dragons in Cyberspace 


eowulf—king of the Gents, slayer of the monster 

Crendel in hrs youth and a fire-breathing dragon 

in hs Od age, star of the ereat Old Enelish : | 
ACTOR Poem — hos gone on-line, Uitraviclat scan 

The British Library, owner of the sole MAnescript of 
my earliest European vernacular epic, has digitized all 
itd 70 folios, created electronic facsimiles of the 
stl: and made Packt fiber-optic and ultraviolet 
images to clarify hundreds of obscured sections, The 
full facsimile requires an enormous six gigabvties of 
cisk storaec, says Andrew Prescott, alibrary curatur 
Some of the images, however, ure available to the pub- 
he vil personal computer. 
Electronic imaging enables read 

ers to see the thousand-year-old 
manuscript better than if they held it 
inthe library. Erasures made a mil- 
lean ago (lop meh) are ee 
as are letters, such as this” 
(rieht), partly covered by sel 

| when the manuscnpt was repaired ; 

| after an 18&th-century fire. Hair folk | Piber-optic 
cle patterns of the sheepskin vellum neoeegning 
an which scribes copied the text also 
new up. Sections of the manuscript are available on 
Intemmet, says the Lnwersity of Kentucky's Kevin Kier- 








nan, editor of the Electronic Beowulf. — tie i ea ina Original manuscript 
The Newfoundland Pony pbc a hy 23°90 d logs for fuel one breeding population of 25, with onty 
=. so ee Tis Svaeurd i inher, and tligeed passenger carts Bx working stallions,” says Andrew 
e Survi¥ ; ue 
Fights for Its'S ival ind Heiehs. Fraser, 8 retired veterinarian who 


“trong, durable, able to with- how fewer than 200 ponies has championed this venerable 





stand ferocious winters, the remain. They have boon replaced Canadian pony family. 

FF Sewioundiand pony was.once by ssowmobjles and all-terrain Averaging only 12% hands high— 
himajor working animal in Cunada’s vehicles, ond thousands have been about 50 inches—at the withers and 
eastemmost province, Early this stipped to a horsemeat slaughter- weighing 70) pounds, the animals 
century some 10/000 ponies pulled house since the 197k, “We hive a are descendants of British mountain 

and moor ponies imported in 


the early Lith century. A heavy 
seplember-to-Miay coat helps them 
cope with Newioundland winters. 
“Their gentle disposition made 
them excellent for neding by voung 
and old,” saves Fraser, Actress Eliza- 
beth Taylor recalls nding =» New- 
foundland pony at the age of three 

Fraser has founded Newtound- 
land Pony Care Inc. in St. John's 
to buy and care for surviving ani- 
mis and promate breeding. The 
Srp Wien SLpport this ve eT 
when the Newfoundland Howse of 
Assembly, recognizing the ponv's 
contnbutions to the province's 
Past, UNATIMOUsy voted to desig. 
nate ita “heritage animal.” 

— Bons WENTRALE 
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For explorers like 
Stephen Venables ancl 
Robert Anderson, a reliable 
tumepece is more than a 

| convenience; it's a necessity 
Braving the remote heights 
of Mount Everest without 
the aid of bottled oxygen, 
they needed to time their 
ascent with extreme 
caution, Their goal was to 
reach camp before sunset, — 
when high winds and poor —= 3 
visibility make the mountam even They faced Everest 
more perilous, Che timepiece 

gen. 








they depended on was Rolex without o> 


Part of what makes a sit St Anlow 
Rolex Oyster so dependable is But not without Rolex. 


the desien of its rugged case, which is hewn After undergoing a-series of 
from a solid block of metal, using up to grueling tests at Rolex, (Oyster time- 
sixty tons of pressure. pieces are sent to an independent 

‘To the Chyster case, we Swiss Institute, the Controle Othe! 
add the Twinlock winding Suisse des Chronometres. There, ,, 






crown, Designed according to each watch must success- 
the same principle as a sub- fully undergo fifteen days 





marine hatch, the “Fwinlock and nights of rigorous 


The Titi fea 4 i a 
ianding oon KEEPS dust and moisture testing before it is awarded 
)  bitetieee from reaching the movernent. — the prestigious 










red seal that 

signifies itisan “J 

sf Whet1al SWISS Cindy officially oertyiedd 
Sar (hroemeters 


Chronometer carry this sea! 
The extraordinary 
process that goes into mak- 
ing a Rolex helps explain 
why explorers find it valu- 
able in any environment, 
from the frozen escapes 
of the Arctic to the burning 
deserts of the Sahara, While 


- there are many things explorers 


f may need, a Rolex time- \ | . 


Ome of the final additions 
to the case is the scratch- resistant 
synthetic sapphire crystal. “Together, 
the case, winding crown and 
| crystal protect the Rolex move- Fs 
ment under even the most : 
adverse conditions, 
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his past year the 

OROGRAPHIC took 
readers inside the 
English Channel! Tun 
nel and along the 
Tomding Mississippi, 
trom the streets of 
Shannahay to the 
steppes of Siherna, 

A 1094 index for 


NATIONAL GHOORAPHIC, 


TRAVELER, an WorRLD 
Magazines, OboOKS. mind 
TY programs: will be 
Available in February 
for $4. Shipeases for 
your 1994 miagarines 
are available now for 
$127.05. An index cov- 
ering [ORY-1094 costs 
$6. The National Grer- 
grapiic index fade 
POS dels for $26.95 
fo order, call 1-800- 
bet (Meh 7 or wnite to 
mationil Creographic 
Society, 11445: 17th St 
A. Wishunetion, 

I, (, 200Eh685, 
Fora free copy of the 
“Report of Programs” 
covermg all Saciehy 
activities from January 
1995 through June 
PS ethic) Wien 
request to National 
Groagraphic Society, 
POO). Box 2895. Worsh- 
ington, D.C 20M? 












































JANUARY 
NewEveson 

the Universe 2 
Great Flood of's3 42 
Cts Moles, lowe 62 
Kyushu &s 

Macaws LIK 


FEBRUARY 
Federal Lands 2 
Hunsiein Forest 40 
Connecticut 64 

Sea Turtles S4 
Tatshenshini-Aisek 
Wilderness Park 123 
Mag: The Worked 


MARCH 
Shanghai 2 
Simon Bolivar 36 
Trinidsd and Tobage 66 
Lr. &. Eight ar 

Force 80 
High Road to 

Hurra iia 


APRIL 
The Everplades 2 
Kamchatka 3&6 
Riddle of the 
Liastania 6 
John Wesley Powell &9 
Chie 6 Cordillera 
Sarmienta L216 
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Turkey 2 
English Channel 

Tunnel afr 
Hice 48 
Wrenzell-St Elias 80 
Michelanceicd & 

Last Judgment” 1o2 
seran Cranes 124 
Wap: Alaska 


JUNE 

Belugas Whales 2 
Central 

Pennsylvania 2 
Cotten &D 

Powwow 68& 
Russian Voyage Lis 


IULY 

Boston 2 

The San Diego 35 
Viruses SB 
Recycling 2 


horthem Goshawes ii? 


Map: Boston to 
Washington 
Megalonolls 


AUGUST 
Engiand'’s Lake 
District 2 
Lions of Darkness 35 
“CAN 00 

Space Project 54 
Soviet Pollutian TO 
Choroby! LOO 
Deadly Jeiyfish 

of Australia 116 





























SEPTEMBER 
lreland 2 

Sonoran Desert sf 
Inner Japan 65 
Crimea &6 

Fantasy Coins 
ofGnana 120 
Map: Mesioa 
OCTOBER 
Mational Parks 2 
Hanseatic league 56 
Slherian Mirminny 0 


St, Lawrence River 104 
Seahorses 126 


NOVEMBER 
When the Greeks Want 
West 2 

Oaxaca 38 

Butisio: Back Home on 
the Range 64 
Madeim 0 
Deep-Sea Vent ii4 


DECEMBER 
Animaigat Play 2 
Canadian Pacific 
Railroad 36 

C55. Alabama oT 
Buenos Aires Bt 
Wall Whitman LoS 
Mao: Prairie Provinces 
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Tough Little Cuys dog towns disappear, soto mavthe nurseries for seageers such a6 alba- 
a tatete many other animals thatdependon trosses, scals, and penguins. Where 
for a Big Bad Land them forshelter, fomd.andeventhe the visitors eo when they leave the 
akotn settiers called this plaice occasional dust bath—as one bisen tani has long mined observers. 
| Of fluted peaks and plunging proved by rolling over a mound Maw “Mystery of the Ocean Win: | 
canvons the Headlands —a occupied by o huddled cameraman. derers” assembles clues. 
hundred-mile-long corrugation in EXPLORER'« “Life in the Radlande” French scientist Henn Weimers- 
the rolling grasslands of the Great airs Sunday, December 18, at 8 pom, EY = kirch clipped a satellite transmitter 
Plains fabove ). This ard world of on TAS Supersianon. ent a windenny albatross and cis 
extreme lemperutures proviiles ret- covered that if node the winds for le 
wee for such animals asthe coyote Trac king Distant divs and 5,000) miles ona round-tip 


and the switt fox. They and more : to Antarctic Waters Lo feed. 
than o hundred other vertebrute =u ic to Earth's End Other pelagic migrints such as 


species survive here thanks large) ith trumpeting calls and a king penguins ond elephant seals 
to pine dogs (ton ngeht}) / showy dance, aw rnc mriTeg may nia have precise deatinations 
HbA SGeKS & TALE Of andl A fail-safe internal compass to 





The role of praine dogs and their ) 
double life—one above ground, one =the remote Crozet Islands (below). bring them home aeain, 
= i * r ts - : i 4 . ; r a El | ; — | r a 
bebow ~are portrayed in EAPLOR The wind-pummelcd Crozets EXPLORER's “Mystery of the Ocean 
ER‘s “Life in the Badlinets. halfway between Affica and Antarc: Wenderers” airs Sunday. December 34, 
Praine dogs are rodents that live tea—are breeding grounds and ar? pom. AY on TAS Superstosion., 


by the thousanis in sprawling 
“towns that attract other animals 
Burrowing owls and rattlesnakes use 
thetr tunnels, while coyotes ind 
polden eagles prey on the plump 
Bq uinne!-size creatures 
Listing aspecially built under- 
ground set, producer Mike Birk- 
head captures their hidden lives: 
As the fin shows, females practice 
infanticide to ensure the survival 
of their own young 
Prame dogs have been widely 
| cradicated by ranchers, Yet if the | 
rare C008 
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Long before we began creating the all 
new E895 Chevy Lumina, we asked thou 
sands of people what they were really look- 
ine for ia new mid-size sedan. Turns out 
what they wanted more than anything was, 


well, evervthing. So the new Lumina comes 





with dW ranpee Of stand arc SEQUE Teme Cat, 


eo i P " r «| 
nor roo long ago, would have been thriught 


ht the nop of the list & al sophisticated 


| 
130heo automatic. Combined with anew 


fhe ( feeder Eder aed [airiins ar 





tuiclanyecrs Gg. Iot-nors ae » O CPE. It 


PCuvers Power TO the tro LE} haceds nS. OU ay remrigerant sa CIMNeS 25 stand ifd colWoment 
as Your nieht toot can ask it-to. So you'll dh We aiso added power door lacks. Vanit 
comfortable with all that power, a quick- mirrers tor both driver and passenger (lighted 





cooling air CONCITMINING svsterm 


with €.FtC.-tree J heater 


atures, it’s surprising there’s 
there. 


For a brochure cal] 1-800-940-2478 


registered trademarks and Chevy is a trademurk of the GM Chee CM i orp. All Rights Reseried. Bocklc up, America! i 
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ALI NEW LUMINA & 2 GENUINE CLHEVROLET 





Remember jump rope? Kickball? Tag? tty 
They're still great ways for kids to have fun 7 
and establish life-long exercise habits that | 
help lower their tisk of heart disease as American Heart 
adults. Good reasons to push the “olf” Button Association 
and send them out to play. You can help prevent 

heart disease and stroke. We can tell you how. Call 1-800-AHA-USAT. 
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Mountain Lions Increase: 

So Do Human Conflicts 

he ent Goerrinniars ariel scree 

defined the boundunes of 
the unpeopled, “ wrote Wial- 

lace Steener of the mountain hon on 

the edge of cvilization in 1981]. Mow 
| the big cats pre multiniving, ami 
| they are crossing that border mic 
the not-so-wildl Weat—risky for both 
cat and peopie 

Miuniain hots onde ringed mast 
ot orth find South Amenca (Gr 
CmArHic, July 1O2), Bit by 195i) the 
few thousand in the U.S. faced ex- 
tinction, largely from bounty hunt- 
ers. Since then, hunting of lions and 
[Heir Tn prey, Geer and cle, has 
been restricted. Wildlife sanchiines 
have exparted. Although the total 
roheriind is hard ta estimate, some 
9000 to 12000 lions now range Cal 
fornia, Colornde, anc idaho —the 
bop thine) states tn hon population 
| But a development spreads, so 
| do cinflicts. Laxt April a California 
Woman was Killed by a mount 


on While she was running in a rec Cleanup Boom Rescues Montane. Nearly 4.000 jobs disap 


reaton ares. twas only the [1th _ 7 - i? peared from the town, along with 
cach fatality documented since TRO), Butte From Economic Pit civic pride. “The joke was, "Would 





7 a 
Ait i Li 


but attacks have noreaseéed since tneary swallowed a tower, this the Last pene oulol town please 
70. Ln tum, many lions have copper mine called the Beree- turn out the lights?" " says Ball 
enome Poodkill in southern Calfos 3 Ley Pit, worked for 27 years Rauto of the chamber of commerce 
i, COP 32 fons radia collared chur- before it was closed in 1982. Since The pit ancl its surroundings make 
ing a five-yeor study, 25-pernshed: A then, 24 billion gollons of tome Lp the nation s largest polluted area 
thited were hit by Gir: the others Wwiter laced with 26 chenicals has In 198? the U.S. Eavironmerntial 
were shot or died of dease aocumulated in central Butte, Protection Agency desimated the 


Pit and three nearby sites @ SUpCT: 
fund area. Created to finanor clean- 
up of the mation’ wored toxic sites, 
SuUpeTIUnG passed Conerces in [YSU 
and is due for renewal by vear-s end 
[In Butte, Superfund is enforce pri- 
vote industry's cleanup of the pit 
an! other areas. More than u hiin- 
dred million deliens has been spent, 
Cus mills mere ith tas pad into 
Supertunc. 

Butte has bounced hack, adverin- 
ing seit 15 an ideal pollution lab 
oniiory, A dozen cleanup firms have 
come to stay, helping cut unempliv- 
ment trom 20) percent in 1985 to jess 
than 5 percent today, And two vears 
ago, for the first time since 1920. the 
population wenl op, net dawn 





National Geograpltn , December 1004 


























| YOU WANT TO KNOW WHAT 
CARS AND TRUCKS 


WILL BE LIKE sn POOS 


TALK TO SOME OF THE PEOPLE WHO 


LIVE THERE. 





QUALITY I$ JOB I 





DECIDE NOW. 
IS YOUR LIFE GOING TO BE 
POETRY OR PROSE? 
7 


il 





Vie re MOT SUQGESTIING YOU SETI Of tO sPeK VOUT 
Paris or Rome. Tempting as that idea 


Muse In Venice Fars 
may be. 
However, we do think that there may be room for 


Git more poetry in your Irfe 
And to that nd, we've created the Parker Sonnet 
There's something about its beauty, tts balance, 
the way the ink glides onto the paper, that makes 
every whiting mament more significant 
We could give you 2 list of logical reasons to 
noose a Sonnet, inciuding an ink supply 
nat prevents ieaks.at high altitudes. And a choice 
eleven highly flexible fountain pen nibs. custom-fi 
suit your style 
But, im truth 


ent it nice to make one ol 
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Earth Almanac 





Silence of the Bees: 
A Hawaiian Whodunit 


h, gatore. Whit an idyllic 
pictome. A lowely orchid 


Browing ita private botani- 
cal garden above Kaneohe Bay on 
Oohou in Hawan. Ho neyhees bur- 
rowing Ito its blossoms, avereeti- 
cally pollinating. 


Execpt that the bees are all dead. 


The problem i that this orchid 
wmoply doesn't belong in Hawa. 
Dendrobiwin strives 5s native to 
the Molwocus and other lands in 
Indonesia. There it is pollinated by 


a bee small enough to enter and ext 


the blasscms, Hut when the orchid 


wai transplanted to Hawaii, its blos- 


sommes proved a fatal attraction for 


non-incipencos honeybees, Seeking 


nectar, they crawl in—but are too 
larpe to back out. The flower 


become death trips where the bees 


dehydrate or starve. 
“It's the most perfect mismatch 












| National Geographic, December 1904 





Pye cverseen innature, says 
photographer Kjell A. Sandved, 

Although alma OO) alien plant 
species threaten to choke or crowd 
cut Hawaii's native flora, cultivated 
archids rarchy po wild, and nesther 
hs Thies speeches. “Grol thine.” Says 
Samdved, “or the price of honey 
would really have jumped.” 


Canadian Connection for 
the Appalachian Trail? 


ackpacker cager lo eo the 
B extn mile on the Appata- 
Chiat Pratl may have thal 
option by the year 2000. A pro 
poral has been unveiled to add 
connecting trail into Canada. 
Three to four millon people a 
year hike at beast o littie of the 
2.15-ole tol from Georg. to 
Mame. About [SO of them tra- 
yore the whole route, moat end 
ng atop Maine's Katahdin. But 
tery may bo able to kecp gom~g 
fone anew J Sbmle section 
through New Hnounswick and 
Quebec, terminating on Mont 
Jeoques-Cartier on the Gaspé 
PFeninsula—the northem end of 
the Appalachian mung 
Espoused by (onudian and 
American officials, the plan was 
liunched on Earth Day last April 
22 by former Mate povermor 
Joseph E. Brennan. Three 
Hote and provincial purks of- 
fer public aoocss, but much of 
the route woh! cross private 
land. Proponcnts hope thet 
owners will grant tree aocess 
and that hikers will be beaded 
north by Earth Day 2000 


Lith & Mw, We See denne 


Queerest Fish in the Sea? 


The Massive Mola 
| Us ponderous and letharac— but 


which end is the front? Divers 

my do a double take with 
molas, or oocun sunfish, Their Ger- 
min nickname, Sohwurnender 
kapf, means “swimming heal.” The 
truncated “tail”—called » clavus— 
6 nearly useless for swimming. 

In many ways mies re larger 
than life ‘They are the heaviest of 
Ol ben fish —the larvest known 
molu-measured nearly 11 feet long 





BILL has 


and weighed 4.925 pounds. In ome 
female 300 million e¢es were 
found, 6 to 15 tomes the number 


canned by most species. Tough 
dkin, 28 fuch 1 wx inches thick. 


SITTHOrS Moles east mort eMecncs 
bul is litth protection against Mon 
terey Bay sea-hons, which prey on 
them in late summer. 

—Jons LO. Eta 


It’s FUN! 


It’s FAST! If’s... 








2ipZ2apMap! 
USA 





Put the states in thei pice This fast 
paced peogruphy software pame 
challenpes you bo i orrecit pean: cen a 
U.S. map oll SO states and iiiportant 
reotranie features as they tumble 
from the lon ol the compuier screen 
Got your copy of AWPAAPMAP! USA 
iiav¥—it sericea ptt for bows dnd 
Bins age Sand up! the fame 
including disketie and User's Gunde, 
is only 324 95." 


lo onder, call toll free 
1-800-447-0647 
Lae aly Hayk a week 

Lie elec | Sh ea 


At Litebe: do Wether |S fe (Ree = 


Mamint (8) 


And ask about AVP AeA’ Conada 
and Pe! Wield 


Call 1-800-723-0300 capi 
: | l AAT TOA P.O), Box OS017 
GEOORAPHIC = Washineton, D. ¢ 
SOCTETY NSO} 
Price 413.00 trcluckes shipping. TS. funds. Postage ond humtny udktitiomal, Athow Mi 
fiers oo AL Te BALD, rel AL lll 


All Major Credit Cards Accepted | he le spice ba 
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uasty and encrusted after 131 
years under the Enghsh 
Channel, the cast-iron 

Biakely cannon from the (5,5 
Aisbuma— a massive, shell-fining 
mvoting gun—looked benutiful to 
Capt. MAX Giri (above), hen 
writes about the long-lost Confeder- 
rte SHIPWeck mm tht sie “For 
three years we Planned to recover 
that cannon,” he saya. Poor wisahyl 
ity, [S0-foot depths, and terce cur- 
rents off (herbhoure: France, 
Cocrout’s volunteer chvers to 15 
minktcs of bottom tome per chive 
dunne a three-week summer sex 
Som. st June a stp hc chine 
finally pulled wp the 3.2-ton 
cannon —ind Guérout's spirits 
Horn in 2 Porsian suburb, Gué- 
rout has ved his life on the sea. He 
was an officer in the French Navy 
for 249 years. In fis spire time he 
specilieed in underwater archacol- 
Ory, Investigating shipwrecks 
three hit the Medticnmnecan. He 
caréer honors include being hamed 
a chevalter of the French Lecion of 


MIT Pec 


Honor ard & laureate 
Académie de Manne 


became the chief archaecliest 0 
Mba tion 


the tl 


“Tt wns o challenve,” § 


Li 
5S, Adah A 





i France's 
In AS Coe 


rout retired! from the avy Bn 


2 








10D Ww FAee 


freclance photographer Roo M 
Fas (lett) of diving on the wreck 
“The conditions there are horren 
Byven in summer the water 
temperature 6 only sbaut 49°F, and 


1.858 
Leis 


it's ec) clark sometimes you cant see 
a thing.” [he author-photograpne|r 
of two books on shipwreck explo 
ration, Farb beean diving at the ape 
of 13 tn fas hometown of Monae, 
Alabama. “When | was growing 
up, the Al#horna’s Capt. Raphael 
a Tes. Was Ti memhered as 2 
minor ceaty,” be recalls. “Hie can 
hack here to live after the Afshar 
tank. Molle County even hist a 
Semmes Rlementary School." 

“T have always loved shipwrecks 


ays Forb, who has o eraduate de- 
pee in bielogy, ~Dhey're Hke time 


c Ipsules with the clock stopped: at 
the moment of sinking.” He 1 cur 
rently ot Work on a book obout the 
wreck of the LISS, Mentor off 
Cape Hatteras, North Carolina 
When not underwater Farb is a po 
tag ta Tilt for the University of 
Marth Corolina mf Chapel Hill 








The Chrysler Cirrus an 
advanced cure for 
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forward design. Our 
claustrophol 











long. Then we procecded to fill all thin space 


with thitin. humun beings appreciate. Seating 


4 climate control 





it ive, ceskerries i CMTE MITET MME E recir 


e driving fatwue over long trips. Daal air bag 


water that wees (AC free refigeranc. Aun available 


1 eee Le 
sound system thar’s truly awesome with eight speakers 


and LOO warts-of power What's the pomtof bong free 


of claustrophobia if you can't kick back and enjery it! 


Aund in Cirrus, you can kick hack very comfortably 


for about S79 70" inckuding destination charge 


Nord more indommatwon! (all |-4S04..4 .<CHRYSCER. 
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C D rysler Cirrus 
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faery mam ae. See Pe LE | 3) reel sen 5! Hea ching or = =i 





IM A MOOT USE PEEL? EMCCRINT Ee B 
SLED O00 SLA CHUTE, MANS 
TOURS, FECERVES @ AR BA PLAY PUL 
CHR ACE Fel A POLAR SEAR. THE 
CAPECITT POF PLAY AMONG ANTAL 
HUEY & Laine? FROLeE 
ai? OF CAPTIVATING AND USEFUL 
BE RAHERS. It MAP of Thi Wo 
AT BIT HOLES CLIFES Td & HIDDEN 
WEOAGT POR MAINE STERS, HICH 
[HET CAR BOLE BY COMPLETING Tl Ka Liiin ini lig 
Fras)? AOTTvIN? GELoW. 


Animals = 
sai Play — 


























animals, Next (using an atlas), 
locate cach of those places on 
the world map above, and write 


‘Children can decipher a secret the letter you find printed there 
message and sharpen their ning-tailed Jemur, dolphin, Eur--  oext to the name of the animal 
knowledec of the world at the asian crane, raven, grazly bear, on the list. Finally. arrange the 
same time by playing a game mountain goat, and marine animal names in alphabetical or- 
that uses some of the creatures iguana. Next, find out where der, Their location letters from 


in the article “Ammals at Play.” cach anmmal lives by reading the the map will reveal a message. 
Here's how; First, make a listol captions forthe photographsin «Pet owners can see many of the 
these animals: orangutan, ele- which cach animal ts shown. animal behaviors described on 
phant, ibex, gray wolf, moun- Then, write the names of the pages 14 and 15 by watching 
tain gorilla, Japanese macaque, places next to the appropriate their cats and dogs. What kinds 
_ of play do pets display? How 
night such play benefit them? 
What is the difference hetween 
an animal's fear face and its 
play face? 
«When animals give invitations 
to play, they use nonverbal 
cues—a wolf’s bow, a cat's 
jump, a dog's roll onto its back. 
What nonverbal gestures can 
you think of that humans use to 
show playfulness —such as wink- 
ing OF grinning ? 
* Wolf cubs spend hours chasing 
and frolicking over the same 
ground, getting a feel for their 
habitat, Human youngsters also 
chase and frolic over home 
arcas— woods, a backyard, a 
city park. Can you map a favor- 
ite play area— with landmarks 
such as nding places or trecs 
for climbing’? 


= _ al 
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WE THE SECIOIDE PAGE ALOGS) WIT THE ARTICLE “ANTMALS AT PLAT (8 Ted cu TO WLP CAPTUAE Ted INTEREST OF TOUND WEADRWD AND 
STIMULATE DISCUS S)68 WiITh THEM. GEORUIDE 1A TRAE Pn Ties A TAR 


lechnology changes so quickly, it’ 
only natural to wonder whether the 
computer Vou buy today will be obse 
lete tomorrow. 

Thats win 
Apple designed the 
Macintosh’ Performa to work every 
bit as well tommorrow as it does today 


brit ET ALE” Gd wn Re? i i ery re 





Macintosh Pertorma comes willl 
| the software vouTe ever likely 16 


need — PERMIT lo Write letters, io i 





household budpet, bring work. home 


a r 
Treen) the Cie 2nd more 


Because its a Sbaciniosh, you l 


tel that Performa tS easy to use 


rye) eo =) pact weber bel #l 
OTS, 2 CTY art il 


Learning 
multimedia encyclopedia can help 
your kids from the first day of kinder- 
barten throweh the last dic of collewe 
It your interests STOW UE Change: 
COLISa cs 


ure availible io meel your needs 





of different programs tex: 7 





Plus, since more homes and schools 
use Apple’ computers than any other 
brand. war have access to the 


most citing soitwar 
Perfor rita grates iffy yin 


Lue | Aas a 





nhilosonhy that makes iteasy to acd 


capabilities to your Performa —teday 
tomorrow, even years down the coda 
What does plig-and-play mean? 
Exactly what it sounds like, When 
Sst play il 


ve) Wart ly acl a DFILeEE 


iti in roe Meee ( PTH SDC a 
List es ina tard drive . id $0) ON 


There are no cards-to fool with 


Newest, 


Lue esi Peini-ay 





There are no complex CONPIG.SYS 
or AU TORAEC ify. No 


Over Con \ iter makes ii this sity 1: 





SAT f1les bo 1c 
to add what you need, 

You can also add extra memory, 
if you need it. You may ever want to 
uinerade your Performa to the sizzling 
new PowerPC chip (making it virtu- 
ally impossible to cuterow} 

And every Performa comes with a 
vear of in-lome serving and a lifetime 
of toll-free telephone support (raking 
your future virtually worry-tree), 

All of which means that year atter 


year vour family can enjoy the kind of 


power vou buy a computer lor ir the 


frst place. The power to be your bes! 


Performa @ 








The Family Macintosh 


